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(New Series) 


THREE Poems By M. G. J. GowEr. 


GOLD 


A midday half-moon slopes in heaven, tipped 

And empty, with her golden liquor spilt. 

She rolls transparent on the floor of heaven. 

She has splashed her wine of gold upon the broom ; 


And poured it over the golden chain, adrip 
With honey-drench ; and emptied it between 
My hands, where rests the gold-clot of my love’s 
Fair head, her chain-mail cap of golden curls. 


MAELOG THE EREMITE. 


[The beauty of the scene in which his cell is built causes. 
him to abandon his search for God.| 


A linnet dropped from the sky and swayed all green 
Upon a wire in my garden fence. 

The sun shone full upon his sweet round breast 
And the wire frayed a little line of feathers 

As he swung. He stood and glanced about 
And then flew off, spreading his wings, as though 
He meant to jump into somebody’s arms, 

And the empty wire thrilled with his little kick. 
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I wished that he had come and perched upon 
My finger ; I wish I could have felt the weight 
And tightening of his little hands, and the gentle 
Rubbing of his breast against my finger. 

The moment was a murex drench to enrich 

The present’s natural ; a thing to outpace 

Time, and deck in freshness as with rain 

The savagery of some uncouth wilderness 

To come. For often, when I lie and cannot 

Feel the winds of sleep beneath the heavy 
Pinions of the mind, or when the weary 

Now of thoughts and things press upon 

The edge of being, like dull flat-frozen clouds 
That stand close-cluttered round the dimming brightness 
Of a winter’s moon, revelation 

Spreads upon me, as the awaking day 

Unwinds and slowly lays aside the night’s 

Dark cerements, and I see that cloud again, 
Vast and silver white, upstretching from 

A low and distant hill, as though his foot 

Were caught, and he were poised to crash upon 
The fields and villages below ; a gleam 

Of ageless knowledge in the green eyes of a little 
Girl of seven ; a silver moon in March 
Outwitting all the baffled clouds behind 

And galloping across the empty sky 
Triumphantly. I feel that mute contented 
Parleying I have held with flowers ; once 

A white chrysanthemum, curly petalled 

Like a knightly crest of plumes ; once a lily 
Growing in the sun upon a country grave, 

Cool as moon-light with her marble petals 
Delicately curved, and a little bunch 

Of golden headed hammers in her throat. 

These and many thousand more such sights 
And sounds have been long silence my sacramental 
Bread and wine, my Resurrection and my 

Holy Grail, whose influences have power 

To consecrate, sustain and quicken the whole 
Of being. For now I do not hope to see 
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A universal transubstantiation. 

There was a time I followed on the imagined 
Tracks of God and sought his clues so fast 

I never lifted up my face to see 

The glory of the world within whose bounds 

I nosed and trailed. But now I see and stand 
Enchanted. The seagull sweeps in beauty down 
The wind, and I who watch, forgetting time, 

A branch held in a swiftly moving stream, 

Care not if God has room for him among 

His thoughts, or if his body can be stretched 
And all his swift and subtle articulations 
Catalogued. Starlight upon the face 

And breast is very sweet. Does some God blow 
The stars, or do they throb upon the pulse 

Of nothingness ? One thing is certain. Starlight 
Upon the face and breast is very sweet. 


GRAVEYARD IN SPRING. 


The hills around are hairy with the low 

Dark budless birches, and the sky is bright 

And sweet, though swells of fresh cloud blow— 
Loose silken sheen all fringed with silver light, 

Cool clouds that in the clean wind smoothly swim 
Towards that bubble-ivory barrier of white 

And milk-blue clouds above the wide earth’s brim ; 
Towards that chasméd range of cloud secure 
Where swerving winds their snow-caps fail to skim. 
The chill grey walls of the church are pale and pure 
With winter’s rains, and her rows of pinnacles rise 
With slow-dripped stalagmite stiffness. The mature 
Unceasing pinetrees creak like breaking ice, 

And on this cold black almond’s savage claw 

A drift of wind-chafed-cheek pink blossom lies ; 
And the furry-catkined willow’s glove-fists paw 
The passing wind. Upon the rich brown clay 

Of grave mounds, clear and fresh against the raw 
Warm-coloured earth, bright flowers softly lay 
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Their sweetness out and soak themselves in sun. 
A golden crust of crocuses, decay 
Has scarcely touched, and scarlet tulips one 
Might think were pointed blood-drops ; primroses pale 
And clean as pebbles lodged where hill streams run, 
And daffodils, that fiercely strive and fail 
To free themselves, and fly before the wind. 
Those fluttering petals that this gentle gale 
Disturbs are gold through which the sun can find 
His way, thin beaten to transparency. 
His light soaks through but needs must leave behind 
Some faery virtue shining in the frenzy 
Of the leaves, like the gleam of hidden gold. 
And now in a sudden burst of ecstacy 
A blackbird in the hedge begins an old 
And spring-fresh canticle, and from the brier 
Which surrounds this place there soon is rolled 
The splendid singing of its hidden choir. 
The dead are ringed with song as though with fire. 


PROLOGUE—FOR A ROMANCE 
(After the Irish). 


By AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Torbach was asleep, but as he tossed and twisted, half on, 
half out of the bed, he seemed aware in dreams of what was about 
to happen at Cluanmore. He had put his long legs and arms 
through the rents of the poor blanket which was his plaid at 
night, and in his extraordinary contortions he had knotted the 
rags around him so that they were like the tubbings a lay-brother 
wrings and hangs out at nightfall. 

Cluanmore was the third in learning of the holy schools and 
none surpassed it in renown. Indeed on a holiday or at Easter 
a man might step from one to another of the boats that crossed 
the Shannon, so closely were the ferrymen plying with their weight 
of nobles and soldiers, heaven-seekers and penitents, not to speak 
of strangers and journeymen from the remote townlands, the 
green residences and the rainy deserts of Ireland. 

The holy school was loud at day with classes or visitations, 
but it was quiet again at nightfall. Indeed it is well known 
that only the small bardic colleges are noisy at night and silent 
in sun, for the young poets spend the day in bed struggling with 
the difficulties of metres and get up at dark to recite their lessons, 
in this manner reversing the order of holy life. 

Every night at Cluanmore was as peaceful as the night before 
and the night after. In their hundreds, the scholars lay asleep ; 
hard beds had become softer than down: and the elders who 
awakened for the midnight vigil were clothed despite themselves 
for a few hours in the comforts of sleep. 

But the night on which Torbach tumbled and tossed was 
different from all other nights at Cluanmore. 

Torbach was the chief illuminator of Ireland. In his daily 
work he was given special dispensation and privileges. The inner 
skin of yearling or lamb was stretched for him, it was sunned, 
it was brightened with fine sand ; for he would only put pen to 
the finest vellum. Herbs and minerals were got for his inks and 
dyes, rare colours from Europe and the purple that is picked 
among the Connemara sea-rocks. He had a serving lad to look 
after his pens of light and heavy feather, another to mind the 
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ink-horns which were arrayed on his desk when he had not stuck 
them all for readiness in his belt. 

Even on a Sunday, Torbach was still engrossed in the diminu- 
tive and intricate patterns of his art, so that his eye was nearer 
than his hand to the holy page that he was illuminating. He turned 
the minute circles and interlacing lines around themselves, tracing 
through remarkable convolutions those fantastic birds and beasts 
whose claws are no less entangled than their many-times-twisted 
necks and legs, contracting those richly coloured creatures of 
his imagination until their lengthened tongues were trumpeted 
around their tails and they had been lettered to their last 
extremities. 

But the day before this night, the sudden cry of the ink-lad 
who had cut himself with a quill knife, caused the great illuminator 
to start up in alarm. Crossing himself because of the unholy 
exclamation which had escaped from his lips, Torbach dropped 
the pen from his sanctified first finger and thumb. He lost sight 
of the dragon’s tail that he was winding through the last intricacies 
of its own coils into the spirals of a glorious capital which was 
to be his masterpiece and the commencement of a new Gospel. 
The page of the dragon had long been planned by Torbach, for 
he was determined that neither Ealadan of Clonmacnoise nor 
Cogitosus of Clonard should surpass him in the number of inter- 
winding lines and circles which he could compress into a space 
no bigger than his own thumbnail. 

“Get out of my sight, Devil’s chick,” he cried, casting a 
ruler after the lad who fled in tears. 

Pushing aside his pens, his inks, his marking instruments, 
his polished rollers, Torbach began to search for the place at which 
he had left off. For hours he sought patiently and with increasing 
prayer among those multitudes of interwoven lines for the tip 
of the dragon’s tail, but such was the intricacy and minuteness 
of his own work that he could not find it. At dark he invoked 
the aid of Columbcille who copied the fourfold Testament in a 
miraculous light that was fairer than the page beneath his pen, 
but the candle was smaller, when Torbach started again to follow 
each curve to its source, to unfasten every knot and unwind every 
spiral ; and his toil was vain for.with aching eye he found that 
he was going round and coming back like the bewildered Children 
of Solomon in the pentagons and magical circles of their craft, 
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so that at the end of his search he was no farther than he had been 
_at the beginning. 

While he slept, Torbach pursued his search and in dreams 
he was lost in a strange world of fantastic birds that swallowed. 
themselves as soon as he grabbed them and of scriptural animals 
that escaped from him by turning themselves inside out or mocked 
his clutching fingers by whirling their hide around their spine. 
He was swept into a frenzy of changing patterns and colours, 
where the beginning was the end and the centre was its own 
circumference, the blue, the speckled and the yellow were but 
green and brown, and the crimson, the cobalt, dancing in dots 
and lozenges, had already turned into Tyrian purple and dragon’s 
blood. 

“T have it! Ihave it!’ Torbach pounced on the tip of 
the dragon’s tail before it had time to vanish around one of its 
own comers again. He woke up with a loud exclamation of 
triumph and thanksgiving only to find he had caught a thread 
of the blanket which was twisted between his shank and the 
crick of his neck. . 

At the same time he heard a low rumbling in the darkness 
as though the father of the dragons, banished by Saint Patric, 
had come back and was rolling on gigantic rings from the Shannon. 

“Tt is the Great Piast,’ thought Torbach in his terror. 

But the rumbling was followed immediately by a crash that 
echoed through the arches and coigns of Cluanmore, and divided 
itself into a multitude of lesser claps. The claps became slams 
after that, and frightened families of sound were driven from 
their hiding places in the roof to flatten themselves against the 
walls and floors, both in the refectory and the reading hall. 
Before that slamming had stopped there came from the cells 
rounds of slapping, as if demons had laid hold on the younger 
students and were smacking their backsides as fast as they 
ould. 
aad Goodness,” exclaimed Torbach.”’ ’’What can be happening?” 

The uproar was so terrible, he thought that the tables, the 
benches and lecterns were tumbling down. He thought after 
that, as the pattering and thudding spread, that every stone of 
the buildings was falling from its place, big or small, each stone 
hitting against its neighbour, while its neighbour struck against 
a stranger, as they came down faster than their mortar. 
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But in less than half a minute there was silence again in 
Cluanmore. : 

Other sounds came now, those of shuffling steps and mingled 
cries, as the professors and priests, the scholars, old and young, 
tumbled out of bed, hastily pulled their shirts over their heads, 
caught their frocks to them and came running around the corners, 
across the street from their cells. 

Torbach sprang from. the board in his blanket, knocked 
against a stool and hopping over the threshold with his big toe 
in his hand, almost brought down Cronaun, the aged director of 
spiritual studies. 

“The dragon !’ gasped Cronaun, breathless from the bump. 

‘““ Where ? where?” cried Torbach, but before the other 
could answer him they were swept apart by the frenzied crowd 
of scholars running to light candles at the shrine of Saint Nessan, 
the founder of Cluanmore. 

The commotion of the holy companies was great. 

The choirs of Cluanmore, the ranks of the musicians and 
soloists, the psalmists and catechists could be seen in flight. 
Shirts might have been surplices in that race; the elementary 
classes had caught up with the senior classes, and the lay brothers 
were tripped by the bare toes of the theologians. 

After the clergy and their classes, rushed the craftsmen : 
those who carve by doorway, on cornice, the trefoil and wolf- 
heads, those who bind and knot the living stone of each high- 
cross, disclosing the dark signs of Egypt. Masons and carpenters 
followed them, the holy tribe of Goban Saor, the church-builder, 
whose splay thumb was wiser than that of Fionn. Close on their 
heels, came the metalworkers, the jewellers and goldsmiths 
carrying their crevets, all those who work with the blue and yellow 
flame of glass, who snatch the bright enamels before they cool, 
that chalices may be belted, who figure the precious gold and 
silver cups with fiery chasings. 

Quickly, Torbach had gathered around him the scribes and 
annalists, the historians and genealogists, those who write in the 
small uncials of their craft. Talking to himself, he hurried with 
them to the libraries. 

“The Danes have come. Godhelp us all ! ” roared the Bursar. 

He was an enormous red-necked man and he bellied his 
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cassocky way through the clerics, scattering them like altarboys 
in his haste. 

“The Danes have come!” cried others, aghast, and catching 
up the cry. 

“The Danes! The Danes! ” 

“ Their ships have grounded on the shore.” 

“They are coming from the river. They are on us,” 

“ King of Sunday, help us, save us! ”’ 

“Fly! Fly for your lives! ’’ went the cry as panic seized 
that crowd. 

All who heard the cry had grown pale, for when the soul is 
precious the skin is tender. Tales of the merciless northmen who 
had descended on the East coast of Ireland, pillaging the ecclesi- 
astical cities of holy wealth and putting knowledge to flight, 
filled every mind. Terror-stricken the clerical students rushed 
towards the ferry on the farther side of Cluanmore, but they were 
stopped by a calm voice sounding in the night. 

On the benediction-mound, Bohane the Abbot stood, his 
crook in his upraised hand. He was great-shouldered and taller 
by a cubit than any man in Cluanmore. His large face was clear 
and his tonsure blazed like an axe-top in the moonlight. The 
enormous muscles of his arm tightened as he stayed the broken 
congregations from flight. 

“Stop,” he cried. ‘“‘ Let there be no more disorder or lack 
of discipline among you. Look, if you will, there are no ships 
upon the river, no strangers on the shore. This is not a mortal 
danger but an angered sign from heaven. Only by earnest prayer 
and enquiry can we discover the meaning of this portent. It 
may be that some among you are evil or have sinned against 
the holy purity of Ireland. We can only pray that such trans- 
gression may be discovered. The younger students will retire 
to their cells, the elders proceed with us to the cathedral.” 

All were silent as he spoke, but he had scarcely finished when 
Torbach, the chief illuminator of Ireland, strode through the 
crowd which made a way for him. Stern and wrapped in his 
blanket, he stalked, his head scaldy, for he had not a hair 
between him and heaven. Murmuring and highly excited, the 
scribes and the book-keepers followed him. 

“Reverend Father,” he cried, ‘‘ The Devil has been here. 
Every book in Cluanmore, every volume on the racks, has fallen 
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down. The very manuscript on which I was working all day 
has been hurled from the desk.”’ ' P 

“It is true,” cried the scribes, raising their voices in a 
wild choir, ‘‘ All the books have fallen. All our books are lying 
on the ground.” 

Astonishment and fear swept the crowd, and the Abbot 
tried in vain to stay the rising murmur with his palm. 

The tongues of the bookmen were faster than the ears of 
those around them as they tried to tell what they had seen. The 
book-binders were darting back and forwards with volumes under 
their arms which they had picked up from doorstep or bench, 
and the bare-legged book-makers were struggling among clerical 
students who clung to their shirts with frightened questions. 

Truly all was as Torbach had said. Every book in the 
libraries, the scriptoria and copying cells, had fallen from its 
place. The great Book of Cluanmore with its paged capitals and 
patterns, its apostolic figures in red-purple and gold, had been 
thrown down : so that its shrine of moulded silver was open and 
the clasps with their blue jewels and filigree had been forced back. 
Beside it lay Gospels which had been taken from their leather 
and metal cases embossed with crystal. Illuminated books that 
had been carried in the front of battle to give victory, were tumbled 
there like the slain ; and the annals with their centuries of war, 
miracles and disputes were piled among historical tracts and 
commentaries. The Book of Rights had been overthrown by the 
Brehon Laws, and the Chronicle of Eusebius knocked down by 
the arguments of Augustine. The geographical works of Dicuil, 
who had known the darkness beyond the icy north and the burning 
canals of the south, were mixed among the early fathers and 
grammarians. Saint Jerome had fallen farther than the heretics 
he had refuted. Pomponius had been crushed by Orosius, the 
Calender of Aongus hidden by the spurious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. Adamnanus had been flung beyond the Apocrypha, 
Prosper of Aquitaine had divided the Tripartite Life of Patric, 
Priscian still hung upon a rack, but Sedulius was outcast among 
pagan poets. Truly all was as Torbach had said. 

While the scribes were enumerating these wonders, others 
came running from the cells with-more news. In every cell, the 
lesson books, and slates of the scholars had fallen down. Even 
the book-satchels had been plucked from the pegs. 
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Little wonder that the crowds babbled as though a pente- 
costal fire had divided among them and that many strange tongues 
were heard. Forin their excitement, the tall fair-headed strangers 
who had received the grace of Baptism and come to Cluanmore 
to learn Greek and Latin, talked in rough gutturals, the Saxons 
grunted again, the Franks grew shrill, and the men of Ireland 
in their various dialects were troubled and confused. Little 
wonder they forgot themselves, for never in Cluanmore had such 
an event been heard of or recorded in the annals. The old talked 
as the young, and the teachers knew no more than their classes. 
The smaller students, shivering in their bibs, were in a fright 
and began to cry, so that the older ones comforted them, but 
each was sobbing: “ My little satchel has fallen, has fallen.’’ 

On the mound, Bohane the Abbot, waited patiently for the 
hubbub to subside, knowing that human nature is weak and all 
must be given time to recover from their astonishment. But 
at length he raised his hand again for silence. 

“No more,” he said. ‘‘ Order and obedience must not be 
forgotten despite this terrible calamity. The prefects will now 
lead back their classes quietly and without distraction. The 
others will follow me that we may humbly ascertain the will 
of heaven.”’ 

He was about to enter the chapel with the schoolmen, when 
Cronaun, the aged director of spiritual studies, rushed forward 
labouring under unusual excitement. 

“* Reverend Father,”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ it was the dragon.” 

“The dragon ?’”’ echoed Torbach, thrusting his bald head 
forward, while the grease from the three candles which he had 
stuck absentmindedly between his fingers, thickened on his blanket. 

The Abbot turned to Cronaun in wonder. 

‘“‘ What are you talking about ? What dragon ? ” 

‘“‘My dream has come true,” replied Cronaun. “ To-night I 
watched a dragon nested in a ship; he was coiled around the 
mast and yards, but as he went out on fiery rings through the 
oar-pits, I saw Aidan, my favourite pupil, in his claws.” 

“For shame, Father Cronaun,” replied the Abbot, “ to talk 
of pagan prognostications at such a time. Is this how you teach 
your pupils ? ”’ 

‘But it is most important,” interrupted Torbach who had 
been listening with growing excitement. He turned to Cronaun. 
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“ Did you see the dragon’s tail ? Did you catch sight of it ? 
I almost had my own hand on the tip of it.” 

‘‘T have no time to listen to either of you,’ 
angrily as he moved towards the Chapel door. 

But Cronaun caught hold of his robes in desperation. 

“ But you must listen to me, Father, for this matter concerns 
one whom I cannot name.” 

The Abbot flushed for he knew that the old man referred 
to Maconan the heretic, whose wicked teaching had been a shadow 
on the renown of Cluanmore. Many years before this round- 
headed scholar had crossed to Europe that he might uphold Irish 
scholarship and dispute with the Burgundian bishops over the 
Paschal date. None could withstand his arguments, and swollen 
with spiritual pride he had written a book on the corporeal nature 
of angels which had been condemned by an ecumenical council. 
Maconan persevered in his heretical doctrines and defeated 
his opponents in argument: to such bad purpose had he put the 
logic which he had learned at Cluanmore. Pilgrims on their way 
by the Shannon with packhorses and guides to the cave-entrance 
of Purgatory in the north, gossiped of him in Latin. They told 
how he had fled to a salt marsh, and had been afflicted by heaven 
with an unknown disease so that his body was covered with silver 
pimples and golden boils as many in number as his evil disciples. 

The name of the heretic was by common consent never 
mentioned among the elders, but Cronaun had long brooded over 
this misfortune, and dreamed of training one who would restore 
the former glory of Cluanmore. Every year he watched the new 
students for signs of exceptional promise and chose one for whom 
he hoped and prayed in secret. But he forgot each favourite 
in turn, and even his own classes smiled at his delusion. 

Cronaun turned to the Abbot. 

“ Aidan was my favourite pupil, and had you but seen his 
clear face uplifted to heaven as he stood on the green acre of 
examination this morning, heard his ready answers in logic and 
Latin, you would agree with me, Father. But now he is gone 
and all my hopes. I have searched and his cell is empty. None 
among his classmates has seen him.” 

“Come, come,” said the Abbot, humouring the old man, 
““ you must not be upset.”’ 

“ But, Father, he has vanished.”’ 


’ 


said Bohane 
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“ Tell me about it in the morning,” said the Abbot, turning 
away impatiently. 

“Father, you do not understand,” continued Cronaun, 
following him, “ the books have fallen because they grieved for 
one who would master them, . . , my best pupil has been carried 
on bythe Devil: °2¢and Wi! :”” 

He was interrupted by an appalling yell that rang through 
the night. Those who were near Cronaun and had heard his last 
words fled back fearing another manifestation of evil, and the 
students on their way to the cells scattered again. But the 
Abbot with a determined face strode across the shore in the 
direction from which the yell had come. 

a At a distance the crowd followed him timidly in the moon- 
ight. 

Truly an extraordinary spectacle met their eyes, for in the 
high door of the round tower, fourteen feet above the ground, 
a shapeless bundle wriggled and glittered. The Abbot came 
forward, holding his silver crozier in which was encased the staff 
of Saint Nessan, the founder of Cluanmore, borne by all his 
successors in rule. 

“In nomine,”’ he began, his voice, terrible with Latin. 

But some of the younger students who had ventured near, 
made out the corpulent figure of the Bursar, whom none had 
missed in the confusion, wedged firmly and struggling in the narrow 
doorway above. They could scarcely suppress a titter. 

Silencing them with a frown, the Abbot peered up. 

- ‘Come down, Father Colcanon,” he called angrily, “come 
down owa’that! You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! ” 

But the legs above moved more wildly. 

Believing that the Danes had come, the pious Colcanon had 
rushed into the sacristy and crammed as many of the chalices, 
patens and candlesticks as he could into his habit, But in his 
anxiety to hide them in the stronghold, he had lost foothold on 
the last rung of the ladder and had stuck halfway in the narrow 
opening. 

A few of the hotter-headed among the clerks ran forward 
and raised the fallen ladder from the ground. They climbed to 
catch his frock and pull him out. The Bursar had expended 
all his breath in that great yell, for he was almost choked in his 
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cowl by dust and cobwebs, but he signified his protest by violent 
kicking. 

Me a word from the Abbot, the clerks were called down 
again, but the schoolmen were already discussing the dilemma— 
to push Colcanon out or to push him in was to endanger the 
precious vessels and ornaments. They argued the problem, they 
advanced hypotheses and proved them by the strict rule of 
syllogism ; they deduced the particular from the general, they 
proceeded from major premise to minor premise, they met affirma- 
tive proposition by negative proposition, they questioned prece- 
dents and detect hateful fallacies in each other’s undistributed 
middle terms. Their arguments were so eloquent and sustained, 
that all but the masons and carpenters were lost in admiration. 
For the time being, the downfall of the books and the plight of the 
unfortunate Colcanon were forgotten: and this was known as 
the Lesser Disputation at Cluanmore. 


__ (The above Prologue is from Mr. Austin Clarke’s new 
Ivish Romance, “The Bright Temptation,” which will be 
published shortly—E ditor). 
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Two Poems By L. A. G. STRONG. 


THE EAGLE. 


Swift on his wings he came, 
Swift on his wings he goes. 
Who gives him praise or blame 
Among his foes ? 


Come he, if come he dare, 
Or scape, insulting bird, 
To scorn from ways of air 
The shot that erred. 


DIALOGUE. 


You'll rot and I'll rot. 
Oh, I know. 

Yet ere that shabby finish 
Will journeys yet to go 
No jot diminish 

Your lust for saying so ? 


Oh, I'll say yes. 

You should not need the word 
Of wry-lipped, poor surrender, 
If your heart heard. 

To nought but fancies tender, 
Love borrower, love lender, 
Be still the spender 

Of life deferred, 


THE CHESTNUT TREES. 


By DERMOT FREYER. 


Poems are made by fools like me 


But only God can make a tree. 
—JOYCE KILMER. 


You ask me, my dear Eulalie, to send you some pages from 
that diary I have so long kept for you. Very well. You will, 
I know, forgive the discursive character of many of the entries, 
the desultory air that pervades it. Life is queer—mean, trivial, 
noble, horrible, amusing. Men are ugly. And I lack method. 
My pen runs on. Whatever chance grain has come as grist to 
my mill I have taken it, without question, without looking further 
for better. 

Here it is then—a stray leaf or two. Its faults cry out, its 
weaknesses are manifest, glaring. But your eyes are kind, I 
remember. 


They are going to cut down the four chestnut trees at the 
side of my house. The four finest chestnut trees in the county 
and for many more miles round. Magnificent, shapely, in their 
prime, they stand shoulder to shoulder, like brothers, above the 
smooth green lawn of old turf, close-cropped and fine. 

P They will not stand there long now. They are to be cut 
own. 

My house is the property of the hospital, which lies back 
from the road perhaps a hundred yards. It is a little house and 
old, very old, with bulging, discoloured, plaster-covered walls. 
I pay very little for it in rent because it is supposed to be 
“tumbling down.”’ 

_My temerity in continuing the tenancy is at all times the 
subject of comment. But then, as everybody knows, I am a 
little peculiar. That explains it. And if, one fine day, the whole 
place should crumble about my ears, well, the loss will not be 
serious. So I am left undisturbed. 

I am not alarmed. As I go downstairs, bending a little so 
that I shall not knock my head, I can see in it a beam as broad 
as a man’s shoulders. I know there will be others like it 
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stretching from wall to wall in the space between floor-boards 
above and lath-and-plaster of ceiling below. For all its ram- 
' shackle exterior, when the house-breakers come to it I fancy 
they will open their eyes: and I fancy their brows will sweat 
pretty freely before they have finished their job. Men knew 
how to build three hundred years ago. 


The hospital is to have a new out-patient department, 
accommodated in a wing which will run out to the road from 
this end of the main building. The little old house at the corner 
and the four chestnut trees at the side of it, towering splendidly 
above it, watching tenderly over it, are to come down. 


Not without protest, however, not without a stiff fight, has 
this scheme been decided on. 


An alternative one was feasible, if not quite so convenient 
—a wing from the other end of the long double-fronted fagade. 
And it would have satisfied the present demands, intelligible 
enough, of the technical staff—most of them at any rate. An 
important consideration, you would say. 


But no: not important enough. Money will be required, 
of course, money in plenty, for the contemplated structural 
alteration, whatever it be. And money is not easily come by, 
in these latter days. Except for mad-cap gold-mining schemes, 
of course, in the heart of the Dark Continent, or in remote corners 
of the jungles of Central America, or in the waterless wastes of 
Australia’s vast and barren hinterland. Remote corners even 
that before now have proved to have no more fixed location than 
in the glowing prospectuses and large-scale plans of the company- 
promoters. 

But a hospital is a different matter. It has to beg: and 
beggars have not often the bounce and bonhomie of company- 
promoters. 

Here, however, our hospital is in a measure fortunate. The 
chairman of its lay committee is a very rich man. He has made 
millions, they say, in the great and glorious past of our country 
out of that useful commodity, the boot-button—now, alas, fallen 
somewhat from its high and noble estate and come upon 
evil days. He is a colonel in the local volunteers. He is a J.P. 
He is an Important Person. More intriguing still—he has ideas. 

Cc 
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, For long, apparently, in his attendances at committee 

meetings, he has contemplated without enthusiasm the simple, 
somewhat austere, approach to the hospital. A smooth green 
lawn of old turf with four lofty chestnut trees can hardly be 
described as ‘‘ imposing,” can it? Certainly not. Not in the 
eyes of anyone with ideas—big ideas, at any rate. 

So that when this proposed building extension, this new 
out-patient department, was first mooted it seemed to him, in 
his generosity and largeness of heart, to offer an excellent 
opportunity for improving the look of things generally and doing 
away with that paltry air of insignificance which was so 
distasteful to him. He gave {1,000 to the building fund, 
and delightedly propounded his views. I gather they in- 
cluded, in place of the lawn, a life-size statue in Aberdeen 
granite of his majesty the King (—in his coronation robes, pre- 
sumably ?), surrounded by a small ornamental water or fountain 
(—with a fish of gold in it ?—appropriate symbol !) and the out- 
patient department to be raised on the plot of ground so long 
encumbered by the four chestnut trees and my old house. Not 
all of these ambitious proposals met with equally ready acceptance 
in the eyes—a little round, in wonder, I imagine, as he spoke— 
of the committee. But the doom of the chestnut trees and the 
little house was ultimately passed by a majority. 


I suppose, if he is properly encouraged, there is always the 
further possibility that he may dig out a pal to put up another 
thousand in addition. I hear, for instance, that since “optical 
instruments”—in response to the trade’s earnest lamentations 
—have at last been protected, there is no longer any danger to 
our much-harassed country of the dumping of dolls’ eyes from 
abroad. If he has a crony in that way of business it might help. 
We may yet see the facade of the hospital painted red-white- 
and-blue. Maybe “‘Boot-buttons” himself would make his own 
contribution guineas if we could drag in that jolly old emblem 
of hope and healing, a captured German gun, all among the snow- 
drops and the wind-tossed anemones and the silly little blades 
of grass—the brave few, that is, he had hitherto intended leaving 
us. I don’t know at all. When you have a chairman of vision 
it obviously opens up infinite possibilities. 
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_ The four chestnut trees are to come down. They are my 
friends. During the years that I have lived in the old house © 
they have been my comrades, companions of my solitude, guardians 
of my peace—tempering the ruder winds, breaking the force of 
the gale, about my humble dwelling. ; 


O dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees, 


Do you remember Herbert Trench’s fine poem? Gifts indeed 
they have given me back in plenty : healing, and balm, and joy 
in season. I too have brought them “ this heart that burns ”’ and 
“thoughts that bitterly repine.’”’ And they have shed down 
on me, of their abundance, comfort always, and peace and quiet. 
Loyal and true, ... they are my friends. 


“Ye, vastest breathers of the air, 
Shook down with slow and mighty poise 
Your coolness on the human care, 
Your wonder on its toys, 
Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 
Your darkness on its noise.” 


From whichever direction I approach the old house I see 
them a long way off. In mid-May their myriad waxen flowerets, 
their close-set cones of light and brightness, buttressed in un- 
broken array, give the impression of white precipitous cliffs of 
blossom. Under those laden boughs, in summer evenings, I 
look out from my window into vast caverns of gloom, measure- 
less in their brown and lilac shadows. 


Out of those purple depths one such evening a visitor came 
to me. The warm dusk was always alive with wings about that 
hour. I used to like to watch them. The window was flung 
wide, the candles lighted. Suddenly a great tiger-moth fluttered 
slowly in. I was thrilled. Decked in his gaudy cream with the 
great clear-cut brown patches, bright as paint, with the fine 
lustre of velvet on them, he looked magnificent. Yet he seemed 
to hold life cheap, valueless—had no more use for it than all 
the rest. Strange, isn’t it? A few days later I wrote these 


lines. 
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MOTHS. 


These summer evenings, when the splendid day 
Dies delicately into summer night, 
And the slow silence of the long twilight 
Falls like a mantle, purple, and blue, and grey ; 
When harsh line and crude colour fade away, 
And in the garden-world, half veiled from sight, 
The jasmine’s scented stars of stainless white. 
Spill their wild sweets from swinging spray and spray ; 


When the tall tapers’ faint fair flames are lit, 
And shadow-goblins Hide-and-seek begin 
On the dim, panelled walls : long hours I sit 
By the wide lattice, welcoming within 
Those wise ones of the dusk, who hold life vain, 
Death sweet—the tiger-moth and all his train. 


In autumn all is changed, and changing anew from day to 
day : every tint of gold and ochre and madder, russet and amber 
and red, mingling and blending, as a flame that flickers fitfully 
and flares up, too soon to fade and die. As I lie a-bed at night 
I hear the falling fruits, plump and round in their ripeness, plop 
into the little stream that runs below. At first the sound puzzled 
me, startled me in the stillness. Now I know it well. In the 
morning I see the husks floating on the surface and the glint 
of mahogany in the clearer depths. 

Soon all this will be but a memory: is already indeed only 
a memory and nothing more. It is January now. The 
sap will not rise again in those mighty boles, nor ever 
more stir their further pinnacles—even to-day waiting the warm 
cee os spring—with the age-old urge, the sharp unquiet of 
new birth. 


The little house is to come down. It had no business, I 
suppose, to stand up so long anyway. Our modern contractors 
will see to it, I fancy, that our sons’ sons shall suffer no like 
experience. 

__ When I came here first a small branch post-office carried on 
its leisurely transactions below. A post-office and a fruiterer’s 
and green-grocer’s and a dairy and a sweetie-shop, all rolled into 
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one. A silver-grey tabby-cat was generally curled up asleep on 
the little high shelf or counter partitioned off for the writing of 
telegrams. The spot caught the moming sun and was warm and 
cosy. 

_ The low, wide, old-fashioned window at the corner gleamed 
like a beacon-light from afar. With rosy-cheeked apples and 
oranges, lettuces and green vegetables, fresh eggs and country- 
churned butter, barley-sugar and pink-and-white peppermint 
sticks, merry-thoughts, bulls’-eyes, liquorice and lollipops in tall 
glass jars, it made a brave show. When the gas was lit and the 
shadows gathered under the immense chestnut trees it glowed 
like a jewel in the winter evenings. Later, the little post-office 
was moved, the commerce in candy and village produce trans- 
ferred, and I was left alone. 

From the irregular character of its construction it is evident 
that the old house must have been added to, altered, strengthened 
here and there, on several successive occasions at widely differing 
dates. Consisting of two low floors and an attic, its walls have 
been pinned in places, and the exterior is banded about with odd 
projections and narrow ledges at varying levels. This breaks 
up the play of light and shadow over the already uneven plaster- 
covered surface with charming effect. It serves also another 
purpose. It enables the cats at all times to parade about at will, . 
making their entries and exits by whichever window best suits 
their purpose. Thus I am always liable to have surprise visits 
at any hour of the day or night, and have long established a sort 
of free-masonry with all their kind—strays and roamers and one- 
eyed disreputables, alike with the most polished and sedate, 
the most haughty and fastidious, of my neighbours’ pets. With 
saucers of milk and savoury scraps ever about in odd corners, 
they come and go at will, and even occasionally will one—the 
poet’s “stately, kindly, lordly friend ’’—in gracious mood, 


. . . condescend 
Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that gleam and burn, 
Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 
On the golden page I read. 


The complete freedom and ease of the relationship is a great 
source of joy to me. 
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And in this connection I am reminded of that sketch in 
which Maupassant describes his visit to a sixteenth-century 
manor-house at Thorenc, in the mountains above Nice, where he 
had a somewhat similar adventure. Half waking in the night 
he found a large cat sleeping in complete confidence against his 
cheek. Without disturbing the animal he quickly fell into a 
doze again himself ; only to discover in the morning that, though 
in this case the window was quite inaccessible and the door locked, 
the cat had disappeared. He thought then that he must have 
been dreaming ; but on recounting his experience, his host laughed. 
“He came in by the chattiére,” said the latter, in elucidation 
of the mystery, and lifting a curtain showed him a little round 
black hole in the wall. It was explained to him that in all the old 
houses in that countryside there were these long narrow corridors 
in miniature, running, within the thickness of the walls, from 
cellar to attic, from guest-chamber and the lord of the manor’s 
own bedroom to the quarters occupied by the servants, thus 
making the cat the king and master of the establishment. 


“Tl circule comme il lui plait, visite son domaine a son 
gré, peut se coucher dans tous les lits, tout voir et 
tout entendre, connaitre tous les secrets, toutes les 
habitudes ou toutes les hontes de la maison. II est 
chez lui partout, pouvant entrer partout, l’animal qui 
passe sans bruit, le silencieux roddeur, le promeneur 
nocturne des murs creux.”’ 


and then he quotes these verses of Baudelaire : 
“ C’est Vesprit familier du lieu, 
Il juge, il préside, il inspire 
Toutes choses dans son empire ; 
Peut-étre est-il fée,—est-il Dieu.”’ 


The eye of the artist, as may well be imagined, has been 
attracted to the four chestnut trees and the little old house in 
their ample shadow times out of number. I have a charming 
etching done by a talented amateur, a local doctor, as a Christmas- 
tide greeting for his friends. I have seen a painting in oils of that 
noble escarpment of snowy blossom, towering against a turquoise 
sky, in the prime and fully-opened splendour of its blooming : 
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and another, a water-colour—which I possess—of the glory of 
ruddy-amber and gold caught up in the mesh of those boughs in 
autumn, cast down and reflected again in the quivering surface of 
the stream below. On the walls of the Museum opposite, a 
little further down the street, hangs a picture by a painter of 
distinction, with the very early sun of a summer moming on it, 
purchased by the trustees alike for the merit of its craftsmanship 
and as a lasting memorial of the beauty, so soon to vanish, of the 
scene it portrays. 

Have we, then, the right to plunder so much beauty at a 
blow? More particularly, have we this right—as in the present 
instance—when the absolute necessity for our action is none too 
clearly established ? A doubt here is surely permissible. Is 
there no power to chastise us for our indifference, our insensibility : 
to show, by some sign or portent, the manifestation of its wrath, 
the deep, if dumb, challenge of its displeasure ? I suppose not. 
But sometimes I wonder. . . . 


The work has begun. Yesterday afternoon, as a preliminary, 
I saw a foreman, presumably, arrive on the scene and survey the 
field of his labours. He stared solemnly up at each formidable 
giant in turn and appeared to be making certain calculations : 
contemplating, no doubt, the scope and character of the task to 
be undertaken. He walked close in under the trees and examined 
them again with a critical eye, taking measurements of girth at 
a certain height from the ground. Having weighed up his 
requirements, he jotted some details in a note-book, and went 
on his way. 

To-day he has been followed by his little gang of confederates, 
bringing with them a remarkable assortment of tackle and gear 
of various kinds. The noise of a spinning fly-wheel and_ the 
grinding and scrunching of a traction-engine slowly trundling 
along close under my windows woke me at an early hour. It 
entered the drive and winding its way round, is now encamped 
on the further side of the lawn. There is a coil of some hundred 
feet or so of slender steel rope manipulated from a little drum 
at the side. It can be played out or tightened at will, and is already 
lying, glistening like a snake in the meagre sun, stretched in 
sinuous curves over the grass. 
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The queer array of smaller implements excited my curiosity. 
I went down and inspected them. There are a couple of for- 
midable-looking two-handled saws, each five or six feet in length. 
The blades are broader and stouter in the centre where the cutting 
edge takes a graceful sweep outwards, narrowing again at each 
end for attachment to the wooden hafts. One has even, jagged 
teeth all the way along, the other a deep rounded notch after 
every three teeth—an American device, the foreman tells me, 
to facilitate clearance. A substantial hand-saw, a curved steel 
blade fixed on a long handle, such as hedge-cutters use, a heavy 
sledge-hammer and well-battered wedges, together with some 
short lengths of chain with enormous links, and hooked coupling 
irons to join them together as required, complete the equipment. 

But. they have no climbing-irons. This is a bitter blow to 
me. Of course I have never seen climbing-irons. Therefore 
I suppose I must admit there may be no such thing. Yet 
certainly as a school-boy, birds’-nesting in Berkshire, I long 
cherished romantic ideas of the wonderful feats to be accomplished 
with their subtle—and at that time strictly forbidden—aid. 
Those sharp strong little spikes of shining steel with the attached 
thong or strap of stout leather, gripping them in place on the 
inner side of the foot and fastening securely over the instep—I 
visualised them without difficulty, and always with deep and 
mortifying, almost painful, envy. And once, in some heroic 
fiction, I came upon an admirable illustration of a pigmy-like 
being, a woodman, thus quaintly spurred, swarming easily, spry 
as an insect, up the colossal bole of a forest giant of about the 
dimensions, clearly, of Nelson’s pillar. Here, then, was proof 
enough. It would have been a crumb of comfort to witness 
them in actual use on the present occasion. But no: mere 
ladders, long, narrow scaling-ladders, I am informed, will serve 
their ignoble purpose as well, and may be better. . 


A friend tells me it is very wasteful of trees to grow in their 
present fashion. His ideal is square trees. It is a subject, 
apparently, on which he has expended much thought. He is 
delighted, even quite fussed, with the idea. He writes letters 
to the Press about it. The enormity must be tackled, corrected. 
He assures me that the school of Forestry in the University has 
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taken the matter up with enthusiasm. By scoring the bark of 
saplings and incising the cambium (whatever that may be: I 
‘think this was the word he used) longitudinally at four equi- 
distant points, they are already, I understand, getting results. 
When the saw-mills get at his square trees it will be child’s play 
—not one foot-cube, one inch-cube, for the matter of that, but 
will be rendered, smoothly, efficiently, into neat stacks of planks 
and scantling. A parcel of timber will fetch twice the price it 
does now. And nature won’t know itself, for pride, I suppose. 
. . . I suggested that with a bit of scooping in the interior surely 
the packing-case industry might be saved no end of trouble. 
The box-tree would then come into its own. He seemed to think 
the remark rather tactless, frivolous—at first. But I know him. 
I saw before he left that he was turning the idea over in his mind. 
I shall be surprised if I don’t see a letter in the local Press in a 
day or two. Science is very wonderful. 


The job is now well in hand. The tops of the two trees 
nearest the hospital are almost clear. All day long one of the 
men has been perched astride high up in the fork of one or other 
of the immense branches. With back against the trunk and one 
hand to grip and steady him in position, he plies the hand-saw 
continuously to and fro. It is nerve-racking, ticklish work. When 
the bough is all but sawn through it gives a loud crack, drooping 
slightly downwards and the cut surfaces gaping. Suddenly the 
retaining fibres give with the strain, can hold the weight no longer : 
they yield, and it breaks off, wrenching and tearing itself violently 
from the mutilated stump. Once freed, it crashes heavily to 
the ground with a loud report as many of its own larger branches 
crack and snap off in the sheer shock and fury of its fall. 

This has been going on at intervals all through the day. 
Each time the earth trembles slightly as the shuddering mass 
settles itself, the severed twigs flying afar with the crackle of 
fire-works and a faint cloud of dust enveloping the fall. 

Naturally I have been unable to get any work done. I am 
nervy, restless, ill at ease. I wait impatiently, all on edge, for 
the premonitory signs forewarning me of the next convulsion : 
I look out of the window, pace the room a few times, find myself 
drawn to the window again. I pick up a book and fling myself 
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into a chair. It is no use: in a moment I am on my feet again, 
darting anxiously across, looking out, looking up. 

It is not that I have the slightest fear for my own safety 
or that of the little house. I was assured before the work began 
that there would be no risk whatever in remaining here, and I 
have never felt any doubt on that point. Yet that there 7s an 
element of fear in this unrest that dominates me I am compelled 
to admit. Fear—and foreboding. I cannot explain it. It is 
unreasonable. It is stupid. But I must be honest with myself 
—it is there all the same: all the time. 


I find I am not the only one to be deeply, even passionately, 
‘moved as this sorry business progresses. A rather curious incident 
occurred just about lunch-time to-day. A little man whom I 
have often seen passing in the street before—poorly clothed, 
but always immaculately spruce and tidy, as if he took great 
pride in his turn-out, with a pointed beard, neat and well-trimmed, 
a shy, faraway expression in his grey-blue eyes, and a queer 
manner of taking short quick steps as if he were half frightened 
and on the point of breaking into a run—came by the front of 
the hospital. As he approached the tall iron gates he seemed 
to hesitate, then darted determinedly through and across the 
lawn to where several of the workmen were hanging about, en- 
joying a moment of leisure. Seizing the foreman by both lapels 
of his coat he shook him furiously backwards and forwards. 
“You'll burn in Hell ! You'll burn in Hell ! ”—the words 
tumbled out in a torrent of rage and anger and frustration— 
“ All of you and your damned employers! ... . daring to touch 
these beautiful trees!’ With that he let go and made off as 
quickly as he had come on the scene, and before the startled 
on-lookers, dazed with the unexpectedness of the onslaught, 
could pull their wits together. 


I watched the little drama with considerable emotion. As 
the chief actor in it rushed off the stage close by under my window 
I noticed that his hands were trembling and his face was drawn 
and white with excitement. His eyes were unduly bright— 
clearly full of unshed tears. And I could not help reflecting 
on the strange, almost volcanic, force of the upheaval that must 
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have actuated so obviously timid an individual to make him 
give way to so forcible an exhibition of feeling. It’s very queer. 


The two trees are down. I did not—could not—see them 
fall. Instead I went for a long walk, into the country—I don’t 
know where. When I caught the sound of the axe at the root, 
slow, ponderous, precise ; heard the long two-handled saw begin 
its first few rhythmical sweeps from side to side; and observed 
that the steel hawser, manacled far up on the farthest trunk— 
already scarred and gashed along its every flank, was almost 
taut and only waiting the final tug . . . I rushed out of the house. 
By the time I got back that one and the next—the other two 
are as yet untouched—were stretched prone across the lawn. 
And all the gang were busy as a hive, every one of their cutting 
and hacking implements in operation simultaneously at one point 
or another, further to dismember and reduce to haulage dimensions 
the fallen giants, or to clear away the surrounding débris. Their 
light-hearted activity sickened me, and I went indoors im- 
mediately, dispirited anew and chilled with an overwhelming, 
uncontrollable depression. 


I have been having a chat with one of the men. The ground 
is once more almost unencumbered and free—though ploughed 
up and trampled like the scene of some village merry-making, 
the stand where gypsies had pitched their crawling caravans, 
rigged up their tawdry booths and side-shows, their ramshackle 
swings and round-abouts. The steam-tractor has been moved 
forward some fifty paces along a parallel line in preparation for 
the attack on the remaining couple of trees. They are slightly 
but perceptibly larger, the one next the road—by the happy 
chance of its site, no doubt—having always a little over- 
topped its fellows, stood out, the finest of the four. Trees breathe, 
they tell us, and this magnificent monarch, wholly free on three 
sides to the caress of every wind that blows, must have enjoyed 
long years of a fine freedom for this vital function of respiration. 
His “ quarter-girth ’—which I am told roughly represents the 
diameter of the main trunk or thickness through—is pheno- 
menal, and his weight they estimate at fully five tons. 
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With these details evidently in mind, my companion, drawn 
out by my own interested, frankly eager, interrogation, went on 
to outline to me some of the chief risks and dangers of their job. 
He told me that cleaning the tops is always apt to be a bit awkward, 
owing to the strained position in which the operation has to be 
performed and the impossibility of getting a proper foot-hold. 
This lack makes the task both trying and tiring, and some con- 
tractors prefer not to bother about it, felling the trees in their 
natural growth as they stand and dismembering them afterwards. 

Then I learn that even with the attached steel rope to control 
it, a comparatively modern device and improvement in technique, 
it is not always possible to depend on getting the fall quite as 
desired. It is sometimes difficult for the eye to judge with 
accuracy exactly how the weight is distributed, and as a con- 
sequence, when the foot is finally released, the top may “ twiddle 
round ’’—looking up, he demonstrated what he meant by a quick 
cork-screw motion with his hand—and by a sudden displacement 
of balance topple over at an unexpected angle. 

In part illustration of his point he told me rather an amusing 
story. They had undertaken a “fall’’ on the south coast, in 
Sussex, along a ridge of the South Downs. It was a portion 
of a large plantation of mixed timber belonging to a wealthy 
land-owner. Among the trees was a splendid ash, of which the 
proprietor was inordinately proud. He called it the ‘‘ Queen 
of the Forest ’’: it stood some eighty feet high and straight as 
an arrow to the very crown. It looked absolutely sound and the 
“boss ”’ had reckoned twenty pounds for it. Yet when they 
came to it, no sooner had they got through the soft outer wood 
than it crashed down all in a moment. “It was what we call 
‘“bummy ’,”’ he said, “all gone inside—no heart in it, and all 
the same right up. Of course it was worthless. ... The 
guv’nor saw the owner about it, showed him how things were, 
and asked him to make some allowance, ... let him revise 
his figure. | But the old man wouldn’t budge: said it was no 
business of his. ... Mean as the devil, ... nothing would 
move him.” My companion chuckled quietly. ‘‘ However, we 
got square all right. ... We told the boss not to worry— 
we'd fix him up: ... and we took two others to replace it—oaks, 
they were—cut ’em down and carted ’em away without the old 
man any the wiser! ... Deserved all he got, the old devil ! 
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. .. The guv’nor came out of it well. ... It was a good 
bargain.” 

_ But the real snag, he said, is wind. If a sudden gust should 
spring up after the saw-through is started, you never know what 
you are in for. The first buffeting may take it. ‘‘ And steel 
rope 1s no more use than cotton wool once she ’s on the move. 
. . . We had an anxious time with an old elm behind the Museum 
there a while back. ... Didn’t like leaving it, but had to 
in the end, for three days, because of the wind.” 

Our conversation concluded with a laughing reference to 
the strange assault to which their foreman had been subjected 
and which I had myeslf witnessed. The authorities apparently 
were very indignant when the matter came to their knowledge 
and were quite prepared, and even anxious, to take action against 
the offender. The foreman, however,—a decent little fellow, 
with a grizzled moustache, the mottled, weather-worn countenance 
of an old sailor, and a kindly twinkle in his eye—wouldn’t hear 
of it. Though he assured them he would have no difficulty at 
all in identifying his assailant—from the description it is thought 
he was a well-known don of the university—he takes it all in 
good part and regards it as an excellent joke. He says people 
never do seem to like trees, any trees, being cut down in this 
jolly old town, and something similar, though on a less pictur- 
esque scale, has frequently happened before. His verbal repartee 
on the subject (always good-humoured, I am sure) is, I gather, 
more usually called for by the pained protest of some old lady. 
Is this, I wonder, a reflection on the moral courage of those others 
of us who feel as deeply on these matters, as, for instance, I do my- 
self : or a tribute to our greater intelligence in realising the futility, 
and indeed ungenerosity, of addressing our indignation to that 
wholly innotent quarter? I don’t know. But I am not quite 
comfortable about it. 


In view of much of my entry of yesterday it is odd that 
I should now have to record what has happened to-day. Or 
is it odd? Are these things pre-ordained, ordered and arranged 
for us thus and thus, with no way of escape? And has all my 
recent unquiet been born of, sprung from, some secret sub- 
conscious fore-knowledge ? Well, ... 
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There has been an accident : a grave accident. The work 
in the big boughs of the third tree has been in progress: a new 
hand employed on the job, the services of the other not being 
available. He is a younger and obviously much less skilled man. 
Yet he brought down the first one or two branches, the lowest 
and largest, cleverly enough, more quickly than one might have 
expected. Climbing higher, he misjudged the wide reach of the 
next, which spread diagonally upwards, but also stretched out, 
as one could see more clearly from below, towards the fourth tree— 
as yet entirely untouched. In its fall it collapsed heavily across 
one of those other mighty boughs, the cut end for a moment 
tilted sharply up again, and striking his thigh, catapulted him 
suddenly into the air. . 

I saw the whole thing from my window: the body, as if 
released by a spring, twirling, somersaulting through the air, 
the little huddled heap, without movement, on the bruised and 
trampled grass. And in a flash I saw also at the same instant 
—by that caprice which makes the flight of thought so un- 
accountable—Nevinson’s war picture of one of the early enemy 
air raids, ‘A Taube’’: the limp, outstretched form of a small 
child in a pinafore, face down on the cobblestones of some back 
alley—death coming unexpectedly out of a quiet sky. 

They carried him off on a stretcher. He lies in the Casualty 
ward, and is still unconscious. Work was suspended for the 
remainder of the day. 


And now I must attempt to confide to these pages honestly 
my feelings about this occurrence. I was glad. There! Horrible 
. .. and strange: but true. That is the first clear impression 
that I get. Not, of course, that I have anything but pity and 
sympathy in plenty personally for the poor devil who lies in so 
critical a condition over there in the hospital. But this accident, 
an accident ... some tragic happening or other... Yes: I 
was glad. A sign—a sign! Almost immediately I experienced 
a queer sense of relief, of fulfilment: of something disagree- 
able ...a cloud hanging over ...now out of the way, 
dispersed. 

Certainly for some days past I have been all nerves : almost, 
one might say, ill. Was it some warning, some premonition— 
there all the time, yet quite impossible to express, to formulate 
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... hovering, floating submerged just beyond the brink of consciou- 
ness? And was it inevitable? ... Something that had to 
be accomplished ? Above all, could it have been averted ? 

And then a terrible doubt began to form in my mind, a 
a thought which frightened me, . . . terrified me. J had wanted 
this to happen . . . willed it to happen .. . made it happen! 
. . . Can we do these things? .. . 

Certainly my bitter resentment from the first at what I felt 
to be this act of vandalism which is in progress I have never 
attempted to conceal. I hoped with all my heart that the vigorous 
efforts of those of like view who took an active interest in the 
matter would suceed. But they failed. ... What then? 
Did my resentment—it had moved me passionately—remain : 
remain, and secretly mature and harden into something much 
more malevolent? Does this account for that queer moment 


ofjoy? ... Asenseoftriumph? ... God knows. I suppose 
it is just nerves . .. strain... brain-storm. But my thoughts 
frighten me. ... I feel dead tired, worn, spent. 


I am leaving the little house to-day. The demolition has 
begun. They have made a lovely little wooden shute from the 
roof to the gutter below, with an old sack half-stuffed with straw 
at the bottom. The tiles are precious. Centuries of exposure 
to the atmosphere has mellowed their tints to a warm and tender 
beauty that is a constant delight to the eye. Sun and rain, wind 
and frost, gradually with subtle skill have oxidised their colouring 
in a manner no human hand can hope to imitate. These at least 
shall be preserved. All the morning they have been toboganning 
gently down: at the foot they are picked up and stacked neatly 
into a hand-cart standing by the kerb. Already the rafters of the 
attic are almost bare, gaping and open to the sky. 

Rain always came into the attic, and no one skilled in these 
matters could ever quite trace its origin or remedy the defect. 
It didn’t matter. The only guest I ever accommodated there, 
on a ten days’ visit, didn’t seem to mind in the least. A charming 
person, a poet, he shifted his bed just so that the drip should 
not come directly on him, and slept in peace—if poets ever do 
sleep in peace. J can see him now, sitting here sharing a frugal 
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meal, or wandering about, unshaved, clad always in my old red 
Paisley-pattern dressing-gown, a glass of beer in one hand—filled 
from the cask we kept on tap below, a volume of Mardrus in the 
other. He was happier here, as I have ever been, than in the 
best hotel in the town. : 

I shall not see the last tree fall : the other is already down. 
Preparations go ahead ; but not so well. Things are out of joint. 
To begin with, the weather has changed—markedly. Yesterday 
was comparatively bright: to-day, from early mom, sullen, 
overcast. The little foreman is fussy—very unusual for him, 


hurrying about, pushing things on, impatient. ... Scarred 
and mutilated, denuded now of branches save at the very top, 
forlorn, the great tree stands, waiting the final word. ... The 


foreman would like to be quit of his job. He wants to get away. 

The mishap of yesterday chafes in his memory: it rankles, and 

worries him. His nerves are frayed : he is touchy, out of humour, 
. anxious. 

Well may he be. 

An appalling stillness grips the air. A flinty, steel-grey light, 
coldly clear—tense, uncanny, menacing—fills all the atmosphere. 
The skies are ugly. How long will it be before the storm breaks, 
the anger of the gods is unloosed ? 


FROM A WORK IN PROGRESS’ 


By Padraic Colum. 


N his late thirties James Joyce re-cast the most used of 
literary mediums, the novel; he re-cast it with ‘‘ Ulysses.” 
He is now re-casting the novel more radically, and he is 
re-casting language as the medium of writers who know that 
what they write should tend towards poetry. In his late forties, 
then, he is engaged in the most heroic etfort that is being made by 
any writer of our epoch. His ‘‘ Work in Progress ’’ represents 
that effort: it is not completed, but already it has had effect : 
language, writers have been shown is evocative as well as descrip- 
tive. And narrative can be made tell us about other than diurnal 
happenings. As narrative “ Work in Progress ’’ is more like a piece 
of mythology than it is like a novel: it seems to me to have a 
likeness to that curious fragment of Central American mythology 
that we call the Popul Vuh. ‘“‘ Haveth Childers Everywhere ”’ 
is the third fragment from ‘‘ Work in Progress ”’ to appear in book- 
form : already there has been published ‘‘ Anna Livia Plurabelle ”’ 
and “ Tales told of Shem and Shaun.”’ 

““ Haveth Childers Everywhere ”’ is to be compared with ‘ Anna 
Livia Plurabelle.”” The latter is about a river and about river- 
civilizations ; specifically it is about the river Liffey. The former 
is about a city, about Dublin. And as the book about the river 
had the rhythm of flowing water, the ripple, the sweep, the still 
spread of the river, this third fragment has in its rhythm the 
blare of the city. The river was incarnated in a woman, Anna 
Livia ; the city is incarnated in a man, H.C.E. 

Considered as a man H.C.E. is the boss-man in every situation— 
he is Adam, he is Abraham, he is the Duke of Wellington, he is 
Daniel O’Connell. In his origin he is Norse, for Dublin was founded 
by Vikings and Norse merchants. It was made a municiplity in 
the interests of Bristol merchants. And so H.C.E. has the belliger- 
ency of an intruder. As he appears before us in the present fragment 
he is Everyman, for he is answering to that charge that is brought 
against all of us—call it Original Sin or the Fall of Man. Some- 
thing has happened in a garden, in the city park, and he is pro- 


1Haveth Childers Everywhere. Fragment from Work in Progress, by James Joyce. 
Criterion Miscellany, No. 26. London: Faber & Faber. 36 pages. Price, Is. 


2 Anna Livia Plurabelle, London, Faber and Faber, price One Shilling. 
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testing his detachment from it. And in the course of his defence 

he brags of all that he has accomplished—all that Dublin has done. 

James Joyce has no interest in what we call history. Long ago, 

in an essay that he wrote in his twenties, an essay on James 

Clarence Mangan that was published in his college magazine, he 

denied the validity of history. As he is a man whose opinions on 

intellectual things has never changed since he first had such 
opinions, it is worth while quoting from his youthful essay :— 

Poetry. . . as it is often found at war with its age, so it 

makes no account of history, which is fabled by the daughters 

of memory but sets store by every time less than the pulsation 

of an artery, the time in which its intuitions start forth, 

holding it equal in its period and value to six thousand 

years. No doubt they are only men of letters who insist on 

the succession of the ages, and history or the denial of reality, 

for they are two names for the one thing, may be said to be 

that which deceives the whole world. 


But what has gone before lives. It lives in hereditary character 
in typical personalities in the mind of the populace, in patterns 
that have been formed in the popular mind through invasion, or 
expansion, or startling occurences. In other words, history is not 
a denial of reality when it is known as mythology. It is mythology 
of this kind that we have in “ Work in Progress.’”’ In “ Anna 
Livia Plurabelle’’ James Joyce introduced hundreds of river- 
names as verbs and nouns and adjectives. In this fragment which 
is about the metropolis he introduces hundreds of words derived 
from names in other cities to describe scenes and events— 
“madridden mustangs and buckarestive bronchos”’ appear in 
the last passages of “‘ Haveth Childers Everywhere,” passages that 
describe the city’s transportation. 

A rhythm which has a Scriptural powerfulness bears everything 
along. H.C.E. who is a blusterer as well as a builder, a comic as 
well as a heroic character. addresses the four who are the Justiciars 
before whom he is brought—they are any of the quadternities 
we have thought of—the Four Elements, the Four Evangelists, 
the Four Provinces of Ireland. He begins :— 

Amtsadam, sir, to you! Eternest cittas, heil! Here 
we are again. I am bubub brought up under a camel act of 
dynasties long out of print, the first of Shitric Shilkanbeard 
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(or is it Owallagh Mac Auscullpth the Thord)...... On my 
verawife I never was nor can afford to be guilty of crim crig con, 
of malfeasance trespass against parson with the person of a 
youthful gigirl friend chirped Apples, acted by Miss Dashe, 
in Kissilov’s Slutsgartern or Gigillotte’s Hill...... 


A reader who is not prepared for this development in Joyce’s 
writing will protest that these are meaningless successions of words. 
I can get, such a reader may say, a sense of rhythm, I can feel that 
somebody is talking loudly and compellingly. But what it is about 
Ido not know. Well, the first word suggests a city ; it also suggests 
the first man. The second sentence is a slogan—a slogan for all 
cities. The comic H.C.E. has begun to stutter with his ‘‘ bubub 
brought up.” The law has had its origin with the Norse Kings of 
Dublin whose names have become degraded in the populace-mind 
Sitric Silkenbeard is one of the two. A “ gigirl’’ is much more 
youthful than any youthful girl could be—we get a combination of 
something giggling and girlish. ‘‘ Kissilov’s Garden ”’ is a park in 
some Continential city—in Bucharest or Buda-pesth; ‘“Gigg- 
lotte’s Hill” is a park in some German city. But why, it will be 
asked, has James Joyce found it necessary to use this arcane 
language ? Briefly, because “ Work in Progress ”’ deals with the 
night-life of humanity, that dream-life that is one-third of our 
mortal career. The language of the day cannot be the language 
of the night, another language has to be found to render this state. 
And, as any of us know who have caught ourselves in the stage 
between sleeping and waking, a number of memories and notions 
are imposed, one on the other, in our dream-condition 

Joyce finds his language in words in which a number of meanings 
are telescoped. We have all noted such words. Chesterton noted 
that Francis Thompson when he used the phrase “ Pontificial 
Death ‘‘ had telescoped several meanings in the adjective: death 
as a priest, a viceregent, a bridge-builder—all resumed in a word 
which carries a suggestion of majesty. But it is not the poets alone 
who discover words that have manifold meaning: the multitude 
discovers them. The boys and girls who use the word “ Wrist- 
watchdog ”’ for that small edition of a lap-dog, use such a mani- 
fold, the word suggests a miniature, something that belongs to 
the arm, something that barks. The other day I noted that a local 
newspaper spoke of “ our fire-laddies,” telescoping in the phrase 
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“fire” and “ladders” with is the young men of the brigade. 
James Joyce had his words change as the situation changes. 
Thus, the Phoenix Park in Dublin becomes the Fiendish Park 
when H.C.E. offended or was framed-up in it, and the Pynix Park 
when Athens, as one of the world’s metropolises, has to give aname 
to H.C.E.’s city. I need not point out that in the epics and mytholo- 
gies there is frequent change in names: rivers are known to men 
and gods under different names; the gods have different names 
in their different aspects. ‘‘ The Young Englanders walk it every 
day,” a wayfarer in Switzerland said to me when I asked how far 
a certain town was. I thought it right that the word for an English- 
man walking in Switzerland should be different from the word for 
Englishman walking in England. In the medium that James 
Joyce is establishing poetry and humour have fresh reaches. 
Take the poetry of the passage in which the cathedral with its 
bells, its music, and its lights is evoked :— 


Her paddypalace on the crossknoll with massgo bell, 
sixton, clashcloshant duominous and muezzatinties to com- 
mind the fitful: doom adimdim adoom adimdim: and the 
orgel of the lauds to tellforths’ glory: and added thereunto 
a shallow laver to slub out her hellfire and posied windows 
for her oriel house : gospelly pewmillieu christous pewmillieu : 
zackbutts babazounded ollgums tararulled: and she sass 
her nach, chillybom and forty bonnets, upon the altarstane. 


And this describing those direful portraits—‘‘ painted by hand ”’ 
as we are always informed, but looking like photographs of wax- 
figures, that we see in provincial town-halls :— 


__ Wehad our lewd mayers and our lardie meiresses kiotow- 

ing and smuling full-face on us out of their framous late- 

posse oilclothed over for cohabitation and allpointed by 
ind. 


The effect that James Joyce is working for can only be realised 
in a complete work, he cannot achieve it by introducing such 
passages of poetry or humour into writing that is close to our 
norm. It is heroic of him and it is right on his part to make a com- 
plete departure and to put all his discoveries in an integral work. 
But to a man engaged in such heroic effort one might counsel 
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prudence. It is not prudent on his part to bring into his work 
some private piece of knowledge or to overelaborate some element 
of his meaning. I fancy I detect instances of both imprudences in 
ne Haveth Childers Everywhere.” Take, for example, the des- 
cription of the metropolitan cathedral already quoted. Besides 
all that refers to bells, music, color, anthem, there are references 
to local and national affairs. When he says “‘ to tellforths’ glory.” 
one who knows Dublin remembers that the organ-builders of the 
city are Telfords; one who knows Irish history remembers that 
a Norse chieftain put his wife sitting on the high altar of a cathe- 
dral, and so one gets the reference in “ she sass her nach, chilly- 
bombom. . . upon the altarstane.’’ But what has “ forty bonnets ”’ 
to do with this? One suspects that this is some private under- 
standino of Joyce’s. And when he speaks of “such gretched 
youngsters ”’ we are delighted with a phrase that combines‘ Gret- 
chen ” with “ wretched.’”’ But why is it elaborated by adding to 
*“T would not know to contact such gretched youngsters in my 
ways from Haddem or any suistersees or heiresses of theirn, 
claiming by, through, or under them.” The title of this fragment, 
too, “‘Haveth Childers Everywhere,” is, I think, needlessly 
baffling. One has to work hard to get even thirty per cent of under- 
standing of “‘ Work in Progress.”” But even less than thirty per 
cent. gives us humour, poetry, a sense of mythological character 
that one cannot get in any other wring of the present day. 


THE PIANO 
By Robert Price. 


E never felt regret or unhappiness at parting from Wonna. 
He usually walked away serene and active-minded and 
thinking of anything but her, as a well nourished man will 
think of anything but food. For some time after leaving her, 
the noise of buses and motors blared startlingly upon him and 
the bleak faced, humble-footed men and women who passed him 
or sat round-shouldered on a bus seemed more like automatons 
than usual. At such moments the officialdom of a bus conductor 
rattling coppers in his bag or of a rigid policeman beckoning 
on a trail of snub-nosed Morris Cowleys struck him as naive and 
droll. 

London was deeply frivolous, full of the meaningless frivolity 
of clock work circuses with tin clowns wagging their simple grinning 
heads. 

Sometimes the faces he glanced into as he passed had the 
sightless bluntness of primitive wood carvings. He felt with a 
kind of surprise that their perception and actions must be blurred 
and unskilful too, since they had given themselves such faces. 
A slow Mollusc population, hard and ungainly without, in- 
determinate within. Always, no matter what faces or forms 
humanity showed him when he left Wonna, they were those of a 
diminished, futile humanity, lacking in significance. He was 
aware that there was a necessity for readjustment on coming 
back to his ordinary life and that it took some time, sometimes 
as much as an hour. Yet the thought of Wonna did not remain. 
On the days when he did not visit her his ordinary life possessed 
him as entirely as all remembrance of it left him when he was 
with her. 

He never went to see her less often than once a week nor 
as often as every day, but there was nothing ritualistic about 
his visits. He never knew when he left how soon he would come 
again, he seldom mentioned his next visit and she never invited 
him for a special day. Sometimes she barred a day casually, 
saying ‘‘ Don’t come on Friday,” or “‘ Don’t come before Tuesday.” 
But she never offered any reason and he would scarcely have 
listened had she given it. They had no curiosity about each 
other’s mundane lives. It was only their togetherness that 
mattered. 
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In two months of visits he had met none of Wonna’s friends 
and knew scarcely anything about her activities outside the 
quiet rooms and bright garden. 

Yet going up to Hampstead remained an adventure. Wonna 
remained incalculable. As he left the tube or bus he sometimes 
tried to imagine where he would find her, and how she would 
greet him. But it was never thus that they met. She cheated 
his imagination, baulking his preparedness by an arresting word, a 
new timbre in her voice, a mere gesture whose strangeness sent 
him back to the beginning again. 

All his senses sharpened as he entered Wonna’s house, 
straining to receive some faint indication of the spirit that quick- 
ened it before he met her. The moment on the doorstep before 
he was admitted was one of apprehension. He didn’t know what 
he feared ; some indefinable antipathy, some interest that might 
exclude him, some psychological adventure of Wonna’s that 
would leave him far behind. 

His first glance as always, was to assure himself not of Wonna, 
but of the familiar objects in the room into which her personality 
was diffused. He who kept nothing of precedent or ritual in 
his own life became a sensitive conservative about Wonna’s 
rooms. A rearrangement of cushions or chairs quickened his 
mind into an anxious watchfulness for the new mood that they 
expressed and its bearing on him. The disappearance of a picture 
from its place or the acquisition of a new one had a significance 
whose implications might be immense. All Wonna’s feelings 
were so rare and vivid that a change of taste in her was a greater 
emotional event than a change of faith in another. 

~One day as he walked into the room, he halted, for his eye 
fell on a grand piano. It stood, bland and inexpressive as a 
butler, extending its silky bosses through the shadowed space 
between one tall window and the door. The keyboard was shut, 
which gave it an air of inviolable reticence. Its somewhat inane 
elegance, like that of a popular actress, seemed obtrusive in the 
quiet room. 

Christopher’s heart seethed with annoyance and misgiving. 
A piano! Why a piano? Why, in heaven’s name, a piano! 

He heard Wonna coming and moved away to the window 
with his back to the piano. She came up close to him with a quick 
step and looked searchingly into his eyes. He bore the examina- 
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tion calmly, letting her find out what she would. She tumed 
away without speaking and laid her hands lightly together. He 
noticed with pleasure that her face was flushed, that she looked 
material, almost gross. A sensual face, really; thin nostrils, 
full cheeks, a desirous, half-open mouth, with two white teeth 
resting on the lower lip. The bright air from the long window 
poured over her, on her flushed face and on the white flesh of 
her neck disappearing under the soft fold of her collar. He felt 
conscious of her bodily presence, of the warm flesh of her shoulders 
and breasts under the blue frock, almost as if he were touching it. 
Some secret voluptuousness was making her body blossom 
luxuriantly. He hunted for something to say, hurrying to break 
the silence lest she should begin to speak of the piano. 

In the sterility of his anger he found only : 

“The air is wonderful up here. I felt I couldn’t breathe in 
London to-day.”’ 

She turned her head and looked doubtfully at him, making 
no attempt to answer, her eyes wandering away again, returning 
to the sphere of their contentment. Then, bewilderingly, she 
smiled : 

“Stay to supper to-night, Christopher? I’ve got partridge.” 

She said she had been “ trimming edges.’’ Would he come 
and help her ? 

He followed her into the bright air of the garden, pleased to 
be rid of the hostile presence of the piano. 

In the garden they scarcely spoke. Their occupation gave 
forth companionable, sedative sounds—the chink of Wonna’s 
clippers, the whisk of a twig broom over leaves and grass, the 
rumble of a wheel-barrow. Christopher’s heart grew calm. 

At half-past seven they sat at supper in the living-room. 
Candles breathed softly between them on the bare table. The 
piano behind them listened like a confidante to their conversation. 
It was biding its time. 

Why wouldn’t she talk about the piano? People didn’t 
buy grand pianos and then ignore them. 

They had left the tables and its candles and were sitting with 
newly lighted cigarettes in a sepia dusk when Wonna said : 

‘““Have you seen my piano ? ”’ 

DVS. ‘ 

“It’s a Shiedmeyer.” 
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Her voice dropped on the name to a tone of deep content. 

Christopher waited. He had no comment to make on Shied- 
meyers. Moreover, she clearly wasn’t asking his opinion. 

‘“ Was it a sudden idea?” he asked indulgently. 

“Oh no,” said Wonna with a laugh. 

He stumbled down the hill in the darkness, two books of 
hers biting into his ribs as he held them under his arm. He had 
never had supper with Wonna before. He had never looked 
at her across a table in candlelight before. He had never before 
seen her in a setting of moth-soft sepia shadow. 

Once in the garden she had stood close to him, turning over 
some bulbs in his palm. The touch of her fingers had mingled 
with the touch of the earthy roots, the smell of her with their 
earthy smell. He had felt then an almost human contact with 
her. The body close to him was the simple, comforting body of 
a woman, not the wild flesh of a fairy. She had been comradely 
to him; she had almost seemed to want him. 


The dark bulk of the piano remained, biding its time. A 
potential enemy. A rival that might take her away from him. 
He had nothing ofher. But until to-day he had not been conscious 
of rivals. 

Why not ? he thought, watching the doors of the Underground 
draw together. 

Why not? screamed the Underground tossing his question 
from wall to wall. 

Why not, why not, why not? 

He wasn’t jealous of the precious cabinet, full of old glass 
beside her fireplace, nor of the whole row of tall books on glass 
whose titles often caught his eye. There was a love of which he 
knew nothing; but he did not feel shut out. It pleased him to 
think that she spent some mornings in that unimaginable life of 
hers in quiet shops, lifting tankards in her caressive hands, fingering 
the feet of ale glasses. He wasn’t jealous of the unseen hosts of 
friends with whom she talked and ate, perhaps walked and slept ; 
he couldn’t find a barb in the thought that the very mood in 
which she received him might be the backwash from an earlier 
visit. 

All that belonged to Wonna’s life as it had been before he 
knew her he accepted uncritically as part of the pattern. But 
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the presence of the piano signified a new orientation in taste, 
and taste in Wonna was passion. Her life was a continual picking, 
choosing and rejecting. 

He emerged from the Underground and paused, staring at 
the glossy black street. 

Why, he mourned, must she go and buy a piano? Why oh, 
why does she want to “ play the piano !”’ 

It was such a frightful committal, playing. He’d have 
to listen to her false notes, her fallible technique, and be— 
possibly—bored by her choice. What would she play; would 
her taste in music as in literature leap the Nineteenth Century ? 
Early French without a doubt, he thought with a little smile, 
Purcell Scarlatty 2 

The sudden glare of the hotel rebuked him. It was only 
in darkness that he could think of her like that. The lift rose 
musically like the walls of Thebes. He stepped out, bracing his 
shoulders in displeasure at himself. 

You’re quite wrong about her, he informed himself coldly, 
pulling down the blind upon a Lamartinian moon. She’d play 
Grieg if she had a mind to. 

The next time he came through drenching rain to find Wonna 
sitting at her piano. For a moment after he entered she sat 
looking up at him, her hands lying on her lap. He could not tell 
whether she had been playing or had been about to play. 

She rose and came to him, leading him to sit in comfort 
with his back to the rain-bespattered panes. He had had a 
glimpse of a white music sheet above the keyboard and tall 
black Russian characters. 

He sat down, hunching his shoulders ill-temperedly towards 
their mystery. He would have been jealous and disappointed 
had she played while he was there; he was equally annoyed 
that she did not. 

He looked at her, aching with ill-temper. Her dress was 
like a chrysanthemum. She was as soft-edged and elegant as a 
tortoiseshell cat, as full of slumbering vitality. She was talking 
to him charmingly, too ; but wasn’t she talking more than usual ? 

An effort of hospitality, nothing more, a duty to her own 
ideal of courtesy. She hadn’t expected him, she had promised 
herself an afternoon alone with the Scriabine or whatever it was: 
In that hesitating moment when she had sat looking up at him, 
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she had been engaged in renouncing it and summoning a spirit 
of unforced courtesy. He’d never know now when she wanted 
him. Perhaps she didn’t want him at all. 

He drew his chair near her tea table and talked listlessly. 
The rain beat on the tall windows behind him. Behind him also 
were those brutal Russian characters impinging on his brain, 
lacerating it. The open piano waited ; his rival waiting for him 
to go. Because of it, when they had finished tea, he looked stub- 
bornly at Wonna’s profile and said : 

““Won’t you play to me?” 

She turned her head slowly. 

ce No.”’ 

The soft monosyllable caught him like a restorative. The 
heavy load of spleen behind his forehead pulverised suddenly 
and floated away, exploded by a monosyllable. He wanted to 
ask her pardon for his presumptuous insincerity. He was a fool. 
He had been abusing her, bullying her mentally. She had re- 
minded him of her freedom from human obligation. It was no 
use expecting fidelity, charity, or any of the timid virtues from 
Wonna. 
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Anthology consists of eight poems, which were published in the Irish Review in 

March—August, 1911. Two further poems appeared in the November, 1911; 
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IX. Eamonn «4 Cnure. 
X. & Opumpionn Donn Vitiz, 
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understand that they were not included in a corrected set of the poems found 

amongst the author’s papers. 

The second and later editions of this book contain also a reprint of ‘‘ Three 
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There is nothing new in this volume, but the plays, and the articles from An 
Barr Buadh, had not previously been printed in book form. 


An Macsom, No. 1, Midsummer 1909, contains Mac-Sniomapts Cacutainn | 
play in 3 Acts from the Tain,{which has not been reprinted, owing to its 
having been designated bythe author as “ fragmentary.” 
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Collected Works of/Padraic H. Pearse/Political Writings/And Speeches/Maunsel 
& Roberts Limited/Dublin and London 1922. 

8vo; 83X58; Pp. viiit372; Consisting of a blank leaf pp. [i, ii]; Half-title, 
with verso blank pp. fiii, iv]; Title, with Printer’s imprint on back pp. 
[v, vi]; Contents, with verso blank, pp. [vii, viii]; Text pp. [1]-[372]: 
There are fly-titles, with verso blank, to each pamphlet and article. The 
preliminary pages, and pp. [1-4, 51-2, 88-90, 100-2, 108-110, 117-8, 124-6, 
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This book is all from printed sources, but much of it appears in book form for 
the first time. 

The following Irish Texts were edited by Padraic Pearse. Published by the 
Gaelic League :— 

I. An c-ditupeoip., An Céao Curo. Tasos Us VDonncesaovsa assur 
Phopsic Mac Prapaip 00 cwupi1 n-Casayp. 1900. 
IT.. Doose An Cota Lactnsa. Pésopaic Mac Prapaip oO cup 1 
n-Casaz. 1906. 
IIT. Opurdean Caoptann. Paopaic Mac Prapaip 00 Cuiqis n-Casap. 1908. 
and there is a five page Note on Colum Wallace, the Connacht Poet, prefixed 
to J. H. Lloyd’s edition of Ampain Cuitm ve Daitir (1904). 

“The Problem of Ulster,’ a pamphlet published at Geneva by “La Patrie 
Egyptienne ”’ about May, 1914, has a reprint, 6 pp., of a statement made 
by Pearse in the New York Evening Journal not otherwise reprinted. 

The Wandering Hawk, an unfinished serial in English, appeared in Fzanna in 
1915/16, and dn Coitt, a story in Irish and in English, began to appear in 
the last two numbers of the Irish Review [July-August, and September- 
October-November, 1914]. I understand that this complete manuscript 
is extant, but it has not been printed. 

The first number of An Macaom, contains, on page viii, an advertisement of 

_ Maunsel’s, announcing <n Ssoit, in three parts, ‘“‘ in the press,’ but Part I 
was not published until 1913, and no other part has been published. It 
also announces, “‘ in rapid preparation’ A School Anthology of Irish Verse, 
Edited by P. H. Pearse. This never appeared. On page xii of this same 
number there is a full-page Maunsel advertisement, announcing “in the 
press.” An Saot Anias, Studies in an Iar-Connacht Parish, By Padraic 
Mac Piarais. [Illustrated by Beatrice Elvery. This never appeared— 
it is probably the Stories published in 1915 as An thataip-—and the title was 
used by Tomér O Matte in 1920. 

An Macaom, edited by Pearse, 4 Nos., Vol. I, No. 1, Midsummer 1909, Vol I, 
No. 2, Xmas 1909, Vol. II, No. 3, Xmas rgro, Vol. II, No. 2, May 1913, 
and the Ivish Review March, 1911—November, 1914, edited at first by 
Padraic Colum and then by Joseph Plunkett, are indispensable to any 
collection of material by Pearse and the men of his period—apart from the 
Political Papers. He was Editor of dn Ctaroesrh Sotuir from 1903 to 
Igo7, and of An Barr Buadh during the whole of its career (16 March—25 
May, 1912), writing himself most of this latter. _ 

For help in the compilation of this bibliography I am indebted to Seumas Whelan 
and Desmond Ryan. P. S. O’HEGARTY. 
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LITERATURE IN FRANCE 
By Vincent O’Sullivan. 


La Vie d’Oscar Wilde by Monsieur Léon Lemonnier is the 
best life of Wilde which has been written. I have always thought 
that a satisfactory life of Wilde could only be written by some 
one ‘sitting far off’? to whom the poet had never seemed a 
contemporary figure. M. Lemonnier was about five years old 
when Wilde died. For him Wilde is an historical subject like 
Victor Hugo or Disraeli. Other lives, perhaps better lives of 
Wilde will appear as time goes on: they may add or supplement 
information, but it is not likely that they will diverge much from 
Lemonnier’s general conception, which may be taken as signifying 
the way Wilde will be estimated in future times. That is by 
no means the same thing as saying that it is in all respects a 
right conception. On this matter Goldsmith has some wise 
remarks: ‘‘ A poet, while living, is seldom an object sufficiently 
great to attract much attention; his real merits are known but 
to a few, and these are generally sparing in their praises. When 
his fame is increased by time, it is then too late to investigate 
the peculiarities of his disposition.” That is no doubt mostly 
true, not only for Goldsmith’s own century when nobody, except 
Pope, understood the art of self-advertisement as it is practised 
by modern geniuses, but also of the nineteenth century, and even 
of the present day. Isidore Ducasse, known as the Count de 
Lautréamont, whose book, Les Chants de Maldoror, is now much 
esteemed by some young poets, lived in Paris during the last 
years of the Second Empire. Not much more is known about 
him than about St. John the Evangelist. He must have had 
a certain number of acquaintances, but nobody has ever been 
traced who had any clear remembrance of him. The survival of 
his book is miraculous : almost every copy of the original edition 
was destroyed as waste paper. Arthur Rimbaud, Edgar Allan 
Poe, are examples of modern poets whose lives have been painfully 
reconstructed. They are stuff to make legends of. 

Wilde also is becoming legendary, though he had, in a sense, 
a public life, and the events of his private life were given as 
fodder to beasts of all kinds. But in truth only a few years of 
his life are perfectly known, because it was only in those years 
that he interested the general public. I myself have learned from 
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M. Lemonnier’s book and from Mrs. Langtry’s memoirs more 
than I ever knew before about his early life in Dublin and his 
years between 1882 and 1892 in London. That part of his 
existence is pretty obscure, and still more obscure are sections 
of his life after he came out of gaol and wandered on the continent. 
M. Lemonnier has done what he could to shed light in these dark 
places. He has interviewed every hotel-keeper he could find 
whose building once sheltered the poet’s errant and unlucky head, 
and seems to have questioned some who knew Wilde, notably 
Lord Alfred Douglas, with whom, he says in his Preface, he has 
had several talks. From this it should not be inferred that his 
book is written from the Douglas standpoint as against the Wilde 
standpoint. But for the first time, so far as I know, in an account 
of Wilde, Lord Alfred Douglas is treated as a man of value, and 
some statements to his discredit which have been current in many 
countries are opposed by the Douglas version. The author lets 
them lie side by side on his pages and draws no conclusion. This 
is evidently a method of biography; he draws no conclusion 
about anything, not even about Wilde’s final position as a writer. 
His book is strictly a Life of Wilde, and Wilde’s books are dealt 
with only as they tend to illuminate his life. From the general 
tone one might perhaps deduce that M. Lemonnier considers 
Wilde as a writer of secondary importance because he was so 
much influenced by others; but this is nowhere directly said. 
It may be admitted that Wilde endured to a certain extent the 
influence of his period as it was expressed by the Pre-Raphaelites 
in England and by the Symbolists and certain writers they 
favoured (Flaubert, Huysmans, Mallarmé, Baudclaire) in France. 
It is hard for a certain kind of organization to escape being 
influenced by surroundings. Has it been observed that since the 
“ Talkies’ and Broadcasting have become general the tone of 
voice of many men and women has become hollow and metallic ? 

If Wilde was influenced, he influenced himself a number of 
people. There we have proof enough of his originality. M. 
Lemonnier, who is professor of English at the College Rollin, 
knows the language so well that he ought to be sensible to the 
excellence of Wilde’s prose style which is entirely his own, easily 
recognizable, as free from the Pater cadences as from the 
Ruskinian eloquence—to take the two writers of English prose 
whom he admired the most. And for his matter, the like 
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essentially is true. A few pages of The Picture of Dorian Gray 
may be rendered to Huysmans, but what book by Huysmans or 
any one else is like Dorian Gray? Certainly not Balzac’s Le Peau 
de Chagrin which has been often given as its inspiration. M. 
Lemonnier, following some theatre critics of Wilde’s own time 
who loathed him, lifts a scene out of one of Wilde’s plays to 
return it to Dumas; but none of Wilde’s plays as a whole is 
like a play by Dumas. What Wilde’s plays have like Dumas 
and also like Scribe comes not first-hand, but through the English 
theatre tradition of his period: the same influence may be found 
in other playwrights of that time, quite strongly sometimes in 
the best of them, Pinero. 

M. Lemonnier certainly knows English thoroughly, but does 
he know the English? In his account of the prohibition of 
Salome in London, where Sarah Bernhardt wanted to produce it, 
he says that the play outraged the religious sentiments of the 
nation because it gave an immoral turn to an episode in the 
Bible, and for the English every word in the Bible is sacred. 
The original gospel story can hardly be considered very moral, 
and_as history is hard to understand without the aid of divine 
grace; but in prohibiting Salome the Lord Chamberlain had not 
to express any opinion as to its morality, and in fact did not. 
He simply enforced the old English law which forbids the 
representation of any Biblical subject by strollers and stage- 
players. The same law would make impossible in England the 
production of various French plays drawn from the life of Christ 
which many French Catholics think edifying. 

That any considerable section of the English took much 
interest one way or another in the dispute about Salome may 
be doubted. According to M. Lemonnier, Wilde himself became 
very angry, said that he was going to become a French citizen, 
and declared that he was not English but Irish. ‘“‘ The Irish | 
are not held in much esteem in England,” adds M. Lemonnier, 
“and Wilde in recalling his Irish origin made himself still more 
contemptible.”” What the general value of that statement is I 
myself am unable to say; but in the particular case of Wilde 
it may be recalled that about the time of the dispute over Salome 
the Lord Chief Justice (Russell of Killowen) was Irish and 
Catholic; the principal military figure (Roberts) was Irish ; and 
the Queen’s Counsel, one of the leaders of the Bar, who was 
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opposed to Wilde in the Queensberry Trial (Edward Carson) was 
Irish. About this time too, W. B. Yeats brought into England 
a company of Irish players whose success was considerable, and 
the dramatic career of Bernard Shaw, which was destined so 
greatly to surpass Wilde’s both in profit and renown, had already 
begun. M. Lemonnier seems to think that the mockeries of 
Wilde by two representative productions of the English middle- 
class, Punch, and the Gilbert and Sullivan operette Patience, were 
meant to be malevolent attacks on the Irishman, intended to 
crush him. But that is not so; they were the best kind of 
advertisement, and thus regarded by Wilde. Du Maurier, the 
creator of Postlethwaite and Maudle, was a friend of Wilde’s, as 
were also no doubt Gilbert and the musician Sullivan. He had 
reason to be grateful to all three. 

M. Lemonnier says truly that Wilde made enemies in London 
who watched for a chance to throw him, and he ascribes this 
to the aggressiveness of the Anglo-Irish character. If Wilde had 
been of pure Irish race, he thinks, he would have been more 
supple and servile and offended nobody. To bear out this 
argument he cites the case of Thomas Moore. Wilde, as a 
matter of fact, seems to have been not Anglo-Irish, but Dutch- 
Irish, like Swift’s friend Esther Vanhomreigh ; but that matters 
little. The difference between him and Tom Moore was not a 
difference of race but a difference of men, such as may be found 
between two Frenchmen. O’Connell, for instance, was of pure 
Irish race, nothing Anglo-Irish about him ; and he was belligerent 
enough and had only too little fear of giving offence. 

Here the contention is that Wilde suffered no hindrances in 
England because he was Irish; that shown, one need not be 
concerned to deny M. Lemonnier’s assertion that the Irish are 
held in small esteem by the English. From some indications in 
his book he seems to have formed his opinion among extreme 
sects of Bible Christians of the small shop-keeping class, and it 
is quite possible that among such people a dislike of the Irish 
exists complicated with a dislike of Popery. People of this kind 
formed the vast majority of the English settlers in the northern 
states of America, and no one who knows anything about the 
subject can deny that during part of the nineteenth century the 
Irish in the United States were treated by the Anglo-Americans 
with far more insolence than they ever were in England. If the 
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Irish emigrants to America round the eighteen-fifties and onward 
had not been so stupefied by the economic problem that they 
were dulled to all else, even to self-respect, they would have risen 
in a body and smote the ‘‘ Know-Nothings,” and all such, in 
Boston and Philadelphia and New York into the nearest water 
at hand. Instead of that, a considerable number of them, 
incredible asses for the most part, spent their spare time roaring 
against the tyranny of England and glorifying the ‘‘ Land of 
Liberty,” in which at a certain epoch “‘ Irish labourer ”’ signified 
about the same thing as coolie in the Straits Settlements or 
nigger-slave in South Carolina. That no such conditions have 
ever been observed in Latin America may be taken as some 
proof that the Yankee prejudice against the Irish arose in part 
from religious prejudice. 

M. Lemonnier remarks that on the English stage even in 
Wilde’s time the buffoon was often an Irishman. He also points 
to Thackeray. It would be better to cite Froude and Carlyle. 
Thackeray in his satires on the Irish was simply pursuing his 
business as a novelist; his Barry Lyndon and Costigan come 
from the same mould as his Pitt Crawley and Jeames. If some 
Irish people struck him as ridiculous fools and snobs he had a 
right to say so. But M. Lemonnier would be hard put to it to 
find prejudice against the Irish in the great English writers of 
the nineteenth century, excepting of course Carlyle, who had a 
Bible-Christian mind, and his disciple Froude. There is no trace 
of it in Dickens or Ruskin, the two greatest of the lot, or in 
Matthew Armold. As for Meredith, he idealizes the Irish, men 
and women. The relations between English and Irish and 
Russians and Poles were pretty similar over a number of years, 
and English literature is more benevolent to the Irish than 
Russian to the Poles. Dostoevsky does what Thackeray does, 
but with much more venom. 

These remarks may end with the hope that M. Lemonnier’s 
book will be translated into English, for it is, as was said, the 
best life of Wilde, and the only one written by a man capable 
of philosophising the career of Wilde and deriving what it meant 
to him and what it means to us. Upon closing the book the 
reader is convinced that Wilde will gradually become a quite 
legendary figure like Don Juan or Faust, and that sooner or 
later a Mozart or Gounod will come along to make of his rise 
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and fall and tragic end in a foreign city a romantic opera which 
will carry his story through many generations. 

“Oscar Wilde,” declares his biographer, ‘‘ always thought 
and lived, at least in aesthetic matters, completely in a social 
sense,’ and he opposes him in this to certain artists who guarded 
the flame of their art in a dim chapel, in a sanctuary-lamp, with 
an aristocratic contempt for the herd, considering that art had 
nothing to do with the populace—artists like Baudelaire, 
Mallarmé, Walter Pater, whom M. Lemonnier calls, strangely 
enough, a socialist. Perhaps he confuses Pater with William 
Morris whose name is not mentioned throughout the book, no 
more than that of Mrs. Langtry, ‘‘ The Jersey Lily,’’ who owed 
much to Wilde in the way of publicity and to whom Wilde owed 
a good deal on the same account. The omission of Morris from 
Wilde’s biography is a large hole in the picture, for Morris 
influenced Wilde in his early period more than any one else; and 
if it was Wilde’s purpose, according to M. Lemonnier, “ not to 
promulgate a doctrine of aesthetics but to set a fashion,” he got 
that notion obviously from Morris, and the fashion he set was 
Morris’s. For Ruskin’s kind of socialism Wilde was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for reasons it would take too long to explain ; 
but Morris’s socialism in silk curtains and lilies was made to his 
hand. M. Lemonnier surprises when he writes: ‘‘ Among the 
English of both sexes is found a preference for the severe and 
simple in furniture and a horror of what is just pretty and 
feminine, and accordingly Wilde’s attempts at artistic renovation 
had hardly any success.”” But did not the Liberty and Morris 
fashions have a huge success in the eighteen-eighties, and was 
not this success mostly due to Wilde? Indeed, it is one of the 
things to remember against Wilde, that he introduced into middle- 
class homes in the British Isles the reign of the tawdry; for 
cheap imitation Liberty and Morris appeared on all sides, and 
misguided householders took this wretched stuff into their houses 
and relegated the heavy, stolid, and reassuring Victorian furni- 
ture, reminiscent of Dickens and Surtees, to the garret or the 
auction-room, 

As it happens, there have been two exhibitions of pictures 
in Paris of late coinciding more or less with the publication of 
Lemonnier’s book and with a performance of Salome at the Opera 
conducted by Richard Strauss himself, and each is in its way 
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an explanation of Wilde and his period—which is not strictly 
the Beardsley period. When Beardsley came into notice many 
of the models of Toulouse-Lautrec and Boldini were, like Wilde 
himself, long past their youth. The kind of life pourtrayed by 
Lautrec, feverish, hurried, without privacy, always on view even 
in its intimacies, a life which is never found at home, but in 
restaurants, on race-courses, on the stage or the floor of a dance- 
hall, in bar or bordel, with never the kind sunshine beating on 
it, but the cruellest artificial light, with never the murmur of 
living water in its ears, but the crash of outrageous bands and 
the stammer of ribald songs—that life, as reported by the painter, 
is the orchestration of the life of Wilde; and, appropriately 
enough, among these pictures is a portrait of Wilde in the days 
of his glory. He could never have looked like that at any time ; 
but that Lautrec, who was not a snob like Jacques Blanche and 
some others, and only painted figures that interested him as 
types—extremely anonymous individuals for the most part— 
should have chosen to make a portrait of Wilde, is the best 
indication that Wilde did really impress the most impavid and 
sceptical Parisians. 

As for Boldini, the Italian-Parisian who was born some 
fifteen years before Wilde and lived till this year, if he did not 
paint the portrait of Wilde, he painted that to which Wilde gave 
the strictest attention and devotion. What interested Boldini 
were beautiful women in beautiful raiment, and numbers of these 
he represented in huge life-size portraits which tell no more about 
the subject than you might gather if you saw her for a few minutes 
at some theatre or dance, very aware of the public about her. 
To do this Boldini employed what is called sweeping brush-work, 
which tends to become monotonous and recalls John S. Sargent— 
or perhaps Sargent took it from Boldini? Anyhow, they both 
have the same emphasis. But what matters here is that as you 
pass Boldini’s full-length canvases it is the Mrs. Erlynnes, Mrs. 
Allonbys, Lady Windermeres, Mrs. Arbuthnots, and other frail 
and tender heroines of Wilde who look down on you from the 
wall, sometimes with a timid and appealing glance, veiling some 
strange anxiety, which women have since lost. Women, so much 
more decorative and socially important than men, had always 
the interest and sympathy of Wilde, and in his plays hé is 
invariably on the woman’s side. 
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As I left the Boldini exhibition I fell to thinking of Wilde, and 
I measured better the extent and damage of his fall. So I 
‘perceived what seems the drawback of Lemonnier’s excellent 
book. In his account, cruelly minute, of the last years, he does 
not make enough allowance for the overthrow and state of moral 
anarchy to which the poet was reduced, first by his three trials 
and their consequences, and then by his horrible existence after 
he came out of gaol—living from day to day and from hand to 
mouth, always in fear that his subsidies would be cut off 
altogether, not well knowing if he would have food and lodging 
a month ahead. In conditions much less wracking, Coleridge 
became likewise sterile; and he had not the streets for his home 
and contumely for his portion, but neighborliness and the tending 
of friends. So far from being blamed for not turning out plays 
and books in such a disaster, Wilde should rather be praised for 
the constant good humour and good spirits he maintained to 
the very end. 

* * * * 

In the articles which have appeared under this heading, it 
has been considered useless to notice the common run of novels. 
Deliberately, nothing is reported about the usual Morands and 
Delteils of the year, or the Frondaies and Flamants of the half- 
year. Colette said the best she had to say long ago, before the 
war, and at that time it was hard to find people who esteemed 
her, or even consented to take her seriously. ‘I think Colette 
is a woman of genius,” I said one day to Marcel Schwob. “‘ She 
is a very observant woman,” he corrected in his precise voice. 
Her later productions are the works of a writer who knows her 
trade; technical skill is a good deal more evident than vision 
and temperament. I myself make no attempt to keep up with 
them, but from such as I have looked at I gather that she has 
lost to a considerable extent her tolerance and good humour, the 
two qualities which made her charm and which are extremely 
rare in French writing-women, living or dead. There was this 
to be said for Colette in her best days: She never preached or 
moralized, and she never gave side-kicks at men. That is perhaps 
the reason why she is the only French woman-novelist whom 
men really care about. 

Here it is thought worth while to pay attention only to 
novels which do not repeat in language more or less new 

H 
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situations which have been used thousands of times. Such a 
novel is Handji by Robert Poulet (Paris: De Noel and Steele. 
1931). To find in France a novel as original in conception and 
treatment we have to go back to L’Eve Future by Villiers de 
’Isle-Adam. And as with Villiers’ book, it is not unlikely that 
the very originality of Handji will prevent it becoming profitable 
merchandise. 

It is in a sense a war-novel, but it has nothing whatever in 
common with the gross materialism of such productions as 
All Quiet on the Western Front, Here we are on the Eastern 
Front, in a God-forsaken sector of the Austrian line which is 
being held against the Russians. But there is no sign of the 
Russians; not a gun is heard; nothing but a great stretch of 
marshy plain and snow. Alone in his dug-out, the Hungarian 
lieutenant, David Miszaliyn, is gradually being undermined by 
loneliness. An ex-perfumer from Budapest, he spends his time 
going over the trivial events of his life before the war. He looks 
at his watch. ‘‘ In twenty minutes I’ll go and look at the spiders 
passing through a hole in the cement. That will take. me an 
hour, till the orderly brings dinner. Then I'll think some more, 
and then I’ll go and look at the spiders again.” 

One evening when he is disputing with himself whether he 
should count the time as it passes—‘‘ I think that I think that 
I think that I think ’”’—a step—a human form when nobody 
should be there. Another man with a spiked helmet like David 
himself. “I’m the army surgeon, Walter Orlando, and I’m 
billeted with you. Here are the orders.” 

Joy of David. He talks and talks. But they get to know 
each other too well. Boredom—devastating—worse than being 
alone. One night they get hold of a case of spirits, and when 
the orderly comes with the mid-day meal he finds them lying 
on their backs snoring in a drunken sleep, their faces covered 
with blood. They had fought in the night. 

Some day one will kill the other, “‘ That is,’ says the doctor, 
“unless some change comes into our lives.”” Each had exhausted 
the other; they had nothing more to say. And then Orlando 
begins to invent a story. 

A young woman from the Caucasus, brought by marauders 
into the Austrian lines. She has been saved out of their hands 
by the doctor and the lieutenant and taken refuge in the dug-out, 
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where she remains concealed. Yes, there is a curtain drawn, and 
behind it she lies muffled in furs, hardly speaking, although they 
often speak to her and treat her with great respect. 

The two men accept all this as a fiction, but by degrees it 
grows upon them. The presence of the woman, there so near, 
has a material as well as spiritual effect. They furbish up their 
uniforms, shave regularly, wash. And now there is no longer 
any need for one or the other to report what she says, for they 
hear her voice; but as yet they have never seen her. She is 
always muffled in her furs. 

_ And then one night the two men have a terrible battle. 
This time surely it is the end. And all about nothing! David 
is knocked down. As he scrambles to his feet, the doctor seizes 
a stool to brain him. And he thinks: “ Why am I doing this ? 
I like David. But I am going to kill him.” The stool is swung 
high, is about to crash down on David’s head 

When a light laugh is heard, and Handji—the woman 
herself—is there between them. Orlando lets the stool fall ; 
David wipes the blood from his face. What fools—my God, 
what fools! But for Handji, one of us would be dead by now. 
We had forgotten her. All is changed. They sit through the 
night talking with Handji. 

At that hour the border is reached, and they pass over to the 
other side. Up to this they had half-allowed for auto-suggestion ; 
from now on Handji dominates the two men. If one were to 
suggest half-heartedly that Handji were a vision of the brain, 
the other would kill him. One day when there is an inspection 
the two risk court-martial, their very lives, to prevent the 
inspectors from entering the part of the dug-out they have 
barricaded where there is nothing—where there is Handji. A 
sergeant is in danger because they suspect him of having seen 
Handji. The doctor is given twenty days leave to go to Vienna 
and Budapest. At Brest-Litovsk, where he is obliged to pass 
the night, he goes to a club patronized by officers: there is music 
and Polish women to dance with. As the hours pass he realizes 
that all women but Handji are insipid, that the others mean 
nothing, that Handji is the only woman who has been to him 
all that he ever desired a woman to be. In the morning, instead 
of taking the “‘ officers’ express” for Vienna, he returns to the 
front—to Handjji. 
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From this point the book becomes rather obscure, and the 
author’s style, which is sometimes a reminder of Meredith at 
his most darkling, what with its accumulation of metaphors and 
the avoidance of direct statements, its density, the lack of air 
circulating through it, does not make things easier for the reader. 
The Russian front at last launches an attack. Some days before, 
David has died of a fever which is ravaging the Austrians. In 
his last moments God and Handji tend to become as one. Then 
comes the attack, and the doctor has his legs broken. Handji 
was not real, he thinks as he is dying. But he is not sure. It 
seems more logical that Handji should disappear from the earth 
with the two men of whose spirits she was an emanation; but 
it is not so. The sector is captured by the Russians; the 
Austrian army is in flight; and a group of Russian soldiers pass 
by the dug-out ruined by gun-fire. Handji appears, reckless 
and provoking, in high-heeled shoes, clad in some transparent 
stuff which blows about in the wind. The Russians stare at her 
stupefied. Then they begin to shout and throw down their 
weapons. 


“Walter Orlando, stretched on his back, breathes as long 
as he can. So they have seen her? Is it possible? 
They have seen this phantom, this imaginary flesh. 
He smiled. ‘ How powerful is desire.’ Handji raises her 
arms above the body of Walter, above the grave of 
David, and its leaning cross. Her red mouth becomes 
white, quivers into a smile. The stuff of her dress clings 
round her form. 


‘Higher up!’ she cries. Or else, ‘Mercy!’ Or else, 
“I love you!’ Or else, ‘I hate you!’ The barrage-fire 
falls on the post ; a shell hits a huge heap of ammunition 
cases. A small flame gleams, a-flame quite unlike other 
flames. And the cement, the ground, the Russians, 
David, Walter, Handji, and all that makes the world—all 
oe now but the same star in the same tempest of 
smoke. 


So the book ends. A synopsis, of course, does it great 
injustice. It is a long book as modern French novels go, and 
the gradations, the art which the author employs to render his 
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difficult story plausible, to keep the interest at fever-heat, cannot 
be suspected from a dry summary. Handji must have been a 
terrible strain to write; even the reader needs a steady head 
after getting deep into the book to resist some doubts as to what 
we take to be realities. The author is evidently a man trained 
to move with ease amid abstract metaphysical speculations, those 
particularly of Hegel and Bishop Berkeley. This does not mean 
that the book is written to prove anything, for that would take 
from its excellence as a novel. On the contrary, the interest is 
maintained at a high pitch throughout and the human contact 
is never lost. No criticism can enable those who have not read 
Handji to perceive the art by which the reader is led to accept 
through 350 pages a situation which becomes more and more 
impossible. 

But is it, after all, so impossible ? Are not numbers of men 
and women who watch the films in love with some shadow to 
which they lend the response to their secret longings, the balm 
to their disappointments? The death of Valentino caused the 
deepest grief among thousands of women who had never set 
eyes on the real man, and even, it is said, drove certain ones to 
suicide. A young Norman girl, Therese Martin, whom many 
living people remember as rather a nice little creature and nothing 
more, has roused the intensest devotion in a multitude of religious 
souls all over Christendom; her birthplace is thronged with 
pilgrims who don’t know two words of the language she spoke ; 
immense sums are given freely to decorate her shrine. Balzac 
and Flaubert and Dickens were wont to speak of some of their 
aaracters as of living persons with whom they had lately been 
talking. 

Let us go a step further. The methods employed by the 
two officers to call up Handji, and once she is there to keep her 
vivid before them, bear the closest resemblance to the disciplines 
by which the mystics prepare the vision of the Word made Flesh. 
Solitude, abstraction from the vain noise of the earth, chastity, 
concentration, desire, tension of the will till that which is desired 
becomes actual in all respects save the tangible, and often in 
that respect too. Profane writers are at a stand before the 
contradictions in the character of Saint Teresa (here is meant the 
great St. Teresa, the Spanish nun of the sixteenth century) who 
would pass in a few hours from practical affairs to visions and 
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trances which had all the features of extreme spiritual and even 
physical love. In like manner, the army-surgeon, Walter Orlando, 
after he bids good-bye to Handji of a morning, spends a laborious 
day treating with devotion and skill the soldiers who are down 
with fever, and at night returns to Handji to be soothed and 
consoled. So it is not surprising that one officer describes him 
to another: “There is something uncanny about that doctor. 
He has a look in his eyes like a cloistered monk.” 


Paris: June. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
By M. J. MacManus. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WAVERLEY Novets. By Greville Worthington 
Constable. 24s. net. 


The simplicity of Mr. Worthington’s method makes one almost overlook the 
fact that his book is a veritable monument of labour. Of the first seven Waverley 
Novels—naturally the more valuable and important—he gives a page-by-page 
collation of the first editions, with cancel-leaves, variants, and a whole host of 
distinguishing points. This would appear to be a new departure in bibliography, 
rendered necessary by the fact, well known to collectors, that Scott’s novels 
have, in first editions, suffered more at the hands of “‘ fakers’’ than perhaps any 
others. Mr. Worthington claims that with the aid of this book it should be 
possible to identify almost every leaf of the rarer novels, and it is a claim that 
would seem to be well founded. 

It is a relief to find a bibliographer who refuses to dogmatise about first 
“issues.’’ Mr. Worthington, in fact, is entirely opposed to the use of the word 
“issue ’’ and prefers, rightly, to speak of a “ state ’’ of a first edition. 

“It is not possible,’’ he says, “ to know at this distance of time which copies 
of any particular first edition were the first to leave the publisher. Presentation 
copies, where such exist, have been known to give guidance; but they are not 
absolutely reliable and, in the case of Scott’s novels, exceedingly rare. Further, 
the form in which the book was first conceived, printed, and designed for publica- 
tion, was not necessarily the form in which it was first issued, and changes were 
often made in the middle of the printing, and before any copies were even 
bound. ... I have therefore decided to use the word “ State’’ wherever 
between two copies of a first edition there are differences of sufficient importance 
to be noticed ; and my “ First State ” is the variety which I believe to be prefer- 
able, from the collector’s point of view, to any other.” 

Clearly, this is the commonsense way of dealing with the matter, but it 
does not altogether solve the problem under consideration. If ‘states ”’ con- 
formed to the formulae set down by the bibliographer, the collector would know 
exactly where he stdod, but that is what they obstinately refuse to do. Except 
tions will keep cropping up, as if they were determined to prove the truth of the 
saying that in bibliography there is no such thing as finality. Let us take a few 
examples. Mr. Worthington says that the state of the first edition of Ivanhoe may 
be identified by thirteen points, all of which occur in the Introduction in Volume 
I, and that in the second state each of these points is different. Now in my copy, 
only eleven of the points occur. This is not particularly important, but in the 
case of another important novel—Kenilworth—there is a more shattering discovery. 
Here, Mr. Worthington’s “‘ first state” has three points of identification: there 
should be no imprints on the backs of the title-pages ; in Vol. 2 a letter which 
drops out in the second state should be present ; and in the same volume a whole 
line has a different setting in the two states. But the copy which I possess, 
whilst having the two last points which should definitely label it ‘‘ second 
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state” lacks the first important point—it has no imprints on the backs of the 
title-pages. Into which “ state,” then, does it fall? Again, there is the case of 
Rob Roy. In the “ first state” the point of identification is the mis-setting of 
inverted commas on page 193 of Vol. 2. The “second state,’ says Mr. 
Worthington, “‘ has this mis-setting corrected, as has the Second Edition.’” Now 
the copy of Rob Roy which I have before me is a second edition (I do not, 
unfortunately, possess a first), and on page 193 of Vol. 2 the mis-set inverted 
commas are staring at me! Another point of divergence I have discovered 
is that my copy of The Antiquary carries before the half-title four pages of 
Longman’s advertisements, dated February, 1816, whereas Mr. Worthington’s 
collection gives none. 

But unexpected things happen to shake the equanimity of even the best 
bibliographers, and Mr. Worthington’s book is not likely to be superseded, though 
some of his conclusions may have to be modified. There are numerous excellent 
facsimiles which will make the path of the dishonest collector or bookseller an 
extremely hard one for the future, and the binding and printing of the book are a 
credit to Messrs. Constable. 


Mr. A. E. CopParD. 


THE WRITINGS OF ALFRED EDGAR CoPPARD. A Bibliography by Jacob Schwartz, 
with Foreword and Notes by A. E. Coppard. (The Ulysses Bookshop, 
ats. net.) 


The spectacle of author and bibliographer in collaboration is a somewhat 
unusual phenomenon, if only for the sufficient reason that the former is, in the 
majority of cases, dead before achieving bibliographical eminence. Here, how- 
ever, we have a book in which Dr. Schwartz supplies the prosaic details of the 
physical make-up of Mr. Coppard’s first editions, whilst Mr. Coppard pleasantly 
regales us with the stories of his struggling days when a second edition would 
have been the fulfilment of his highest ambition. I have not, unfortunately, 
any original editions by which to check the accuracy of the details which Dr 
Schwartz gives, but no doubt with Mr. Coppard looking over his shoulder correct- 
ness may be taken for granted. It is with some surprise that one observes that 
there are no less than seventeen titles in his compilation, for it seems only yesterday 


that Mr. Coppard first attracted the attention of collectors. Actually, his first 


book was published in 1921. After having been refused by no less than seven 
London publishers, it appeared as the first production of the Golden Cockeral 
Press, and it is now one of the most sought-for modern first editions. The ways 
of publishers are truly strange and obscure. Speaking as one to whom Mr. 
Coppard has given many a half-hour of quiet pleasure, I cordially welcome this 
bibliography. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that when, in the years to 
come, a more extended record of his books calls for another bibliographer, this 
volume must certainly be included, as it contains some of the author’s most 
entertaining stories, 
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“OBSCURE POINTS.” 


1,100 OBSCURE Points. The Bibliographies of 25 English and 21 American 
Authors. By Dr. Jacob Schwartz. (The Ulysses Bookshop. 16s. net.) 


In his second venture—sympathetically dedicated to “the Bibliographer 
who insured himself against going mad ’—Dr. Schwartz is not quite so happy. 
He gives us truncated bibliographies of what he calls “ honorably dead authors ” 
and defends this incompleteness on the ground that their later work was “ repeti- 
tive, if not banal,’’ and that “‘ the book must finish somewhere.” The authors 
range from Jane Austen to John Galsworthy, and, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
from Edgar Allen Poe to Joseph Hergesheimer. Obviously, the compilation of 
the bibliography of the more important works of forty-six authors constitutes a 
very formidable task, and this may be Dr. Schwartz’s excuse for using rough- 
and-ready methods. But in bibliography slipshodness is the unforgivable sin. 
Let us take one example, the author with whose books I am probably most 
familiar—W. B. Yeats. Here twenty-eight titles are dealt with, as compared 
with forty-six in Mr. Symons’s bibliography, which finished at the year 1922. 
Of these, one—the 1902 Celtic Twilight—is a second edition and should not 
therefore (in a book supposed to notice first editions only) have been mentioned 
at all. Misprints are numerous, as witness the following: ‘‘ The Tablets of the 
Law”; The Winds Among the Reeds”; ‘‘ On Barle’s Strand’”’; ‘Stories of 
Red Haurahan”’; “ The Cutting of an agate.” The solecism occurs: “‘ There 
was only twenty-five copies on Japanese vellum.’ In the Tables of the Law 
the frontispiece portrait is described as being of J. B. Yeats instead of W. B. 
Yeats. In the collation of Cathleen ni Houlihan nine stops are given where 
there should be none. It is not correct to say of the first edition of The Celtic 
Twilight that “the first binding has lettering in capitals.’’ This applies only 
to the publisher’s name at the foot. The fact that there were two issues of the 
1895 Poems—an important book—is overlooked. This is surely slipshod work 
and does not make for confidence in the rest of the book. However, Dr. Schwartz 
has brought together into one volume details of the first editions of a very large 
number of books by important authors, and it will at least serve the purpose of 
a useful handlist. 

* * * * 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


The 28th Catalogue published by Mr. Arthur Rogers is one of the most inter- 
esting yet issued by this well-known Newcastle-on-Tyne bookseller, and one notices 
that there has been a sharp adjustment in prices to meet a situation of unpre- 
cedented difficulty in the world of rare books. Outstanding amongst the items 
of Irish interest is the original catalogue of the books of Maria Edgeworth’s 
library, written out by her own hand in two folio volumes. As one who had the 
pleasure of seeing the library at Edgeworthstown House before its recent dispersal, 
I can recommend this item as a list fascinating in itself and at the same time a 
unique memorial of the famous Irish novelist and her gifted father. In the 


I 
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18th Century section, Mr. Rogers offers an uncut copy of the excessively rare 
pamphlet, published in 1752, in which Smollett savagely attacked Fielding. 
In spite of the naturally high price asked for it, this item is one that will almost 
certainly produce keen competition amongst collectors. Other remarkable items 
in this catalogue are a complete set of the first editions of Byron’s Don Juan 
in the original boards, a first edition of Newton’s Principia in contemporary 
morocco, and a collection of 78 French books from Joseph Conrad’s library. 
There is, by the way, a mistake in the description of one of the minor items. 
The first one-volume edition of Southey’s The Doctor is much earlier than 1862. 
It appeared in 1848, and is remarkable for having not only the well-known bust 
portrait of Southey, but also the curious one by Nash in which for some reason 
the sitter had his back turned to the painter. 

Messrs. Davis and Orioli (Museum Street, London, W.C.) are chiefly concerned 
in their new catalogue with modern first editions, although there is in addition 
a section of miscellaneous books. The cover states that the prices have been 
“* drastically reduced to meet changed conditions,’ and it is a claim which has 
much to support it. Irish collectors, for instance, will hardly quarrel with the 
figure asked for that very scarce Dun Emer book of A.E.’s, The Nuts of Knowledge, 
priced at thirty shillings, and at two pounds Mr. Yeats’s In the Seven Woods— 
the first book issued from the same press—is as cheap as it is ever likely to be. 
Other Irish authors represented here are George Moore, Bernard Shaw, J. M. 
Synge, and James Stephens, whose Five New Poems, by the way (one of the large 
paper issue with the Lovat Fraser illustrations in colour) is offered at the very 
reasonable price of a guinea. 

From Messrs. J. Kyrle Fletcher (Newport, Wales), comes a catalogue relating 
to the social life of the 18th and roth centuries. This is an interesting and, on 
the whole, moderately-priced list, but the descriptions are occasionally inaccurate. 
The first edition of Laetitia Pilkington’s Memoirs is not Peter Hoey’s issue of 
1776. The first edition bore no printer’s name, and was published in 1748. 
The copy offered of Emerson’s Representative Men, dated 1882, and described 
as a first edition, is very far from being even the first English edition. The first 
edition was, of course, published at Boston in 1850, and the first English edition 
appeared later in the same year. The date given here is probably a printer’s 
error, Nor is the 1792 edition of Sacontala, or The Fatal Ring the first issue ; 
this was published in Calcutta, “‘ for the benefit of insolvent debtors,” in 1789. 
However, this is quite an excusable error, as the latter is a very rare book 


indeed. This is a list which should appeal to the “ small” collector who likes 
uncommon and out-of-the-way items. 


Mr. Hugh Greer, The Cathedral Book Store, 18 Gresham Street, Belfast, 
has, in his latest catalogue, provided a hand-list of books by Irish writers which 
should be in the hands of every collector, young or old. Amongst the 2385 items 
catalogued (ranging from 1608 to 1931) will be found hundreds of volumes which 
are absolutely essential to anyone who is attempting to gather together a rep- 
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resentative library of Irish interest and all marked at prices which are distinctly 
moderate—even in this present time of deflated values. Here, too, the seasoned 
collector will find not a few things which occur but rarely in any catalogue. Space 
does not permit me to enlarge on the many bargains available in this fine collec- 
tion but I would advise any reader who has not already taken advantage of Mr. 
Greer’s offer to send his catalogue on receipt of a post card to do so before the field 
is too well reaped and gleaned. 

From Messrs. Thorpe, “ Strathfieldsaye,’’ Guildown Road, Guildford, we 
have received the third part of his general catalogue which brings us to item 
8823 in this bulky and very valuable list of miscellaneous books. 

‘Mr. Percy J. Dobell, in the preface to his ‘‘ Catalogue of Works by Dr. Jona- 
than Swift” tells us that he “‘ can only claim to have made a very small con- 
tribution to the subject—nevertheless it will be seen he has added slightly to the 
labours of former workers in this field.” A very modest statement, this, for Mr. 
Dobell’s catalogue is onewhich will bevery welcome toall who have even attempted 
to grapple with what is, without any doubt, one of the most perplexing 
bibliographies of the 18th Century. Mr. Dobell, in addition to the information 
which he has derived (and fully acknowledged) from such authorities as Spencer 
Jackson, Harold Williams and others, has given us in his notes the result of much 
careful research and this little 30 page catalogue well deserves a place, with the 
Catalogue of Eighteenth Verse and many others from the same source, amongst 
that reference section without which I should regard my library as being very 
much the poorer. 
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VALE AND OTHER Poems. By AE. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. 
net 

Everything that AE does in literature is full of thought, sometimes over-much 
so. But there are lovely things in this book where the burden of thought does not 
obtrude. The thought is there, but, caught and expressed in light and leaping 
delicacy of words, it becomes merged in the texture of the poem. “ Sibyl”’ is 
an example of this. It is delightful in its gay serenity of mystical paradox, and 
exhibits an amazing mastery of restrained expression, full in fantasy, and yet 
without a superfluous word. ‘“ Enchantment ”’ is another charming lyric, careful 
in technique yet careless-free in its impulse and movement—a delicate and 
gracious poem. ; 

AE calls this book “ Vale,” after the first poem. The farewell is addressed 
to his body—for the time when in due course he will leave it. 


“‘ Adieu, sweet-memoried dust, I go 
After the Master for his dream.” 


This induces a retrospective mood which permeates the finest poems in the collec- 
tion. 
In ‘‘ How?” he recalls the friends of his youth,— 


“Those heaven-climbers I had known when young,’— 


and speculates about the possibility of re-union with them. The solution is 
conveyed in lines full of nobility and inspired with mystical wisdom : 
“T know not how our wandering lives may mix 

In the hereafter, save that it may be true, 

That ancient imagination of the seers 

Of a profundity where all that was, 

Or ever shall be, glows and breathes in an 

Eternal present.” 


“Will o’ the Wisp,’”’ with its somewhat inscrutable title, is a wonderful 
poem. He addresses the “ Ancient with Youth.” 
“Wilt Thou wear again 
The shapes that were Thy lovely hiding-places 
Where I found Thee of old, secret in eyes, 
Inviolate on lips and in the heart 
Unconquerable ? ” 


And the verse rises to a majestic level of exalted rapture. 
““T know full well 
When Thou dancest into the heart that it may be 
The rending of the heart. Yet the saints found, 
Clinging unto Thee, that their anguish burned 
Upward to unimaginable delight.” 


There is autobiography in the lines immediately following : 
“T had not passion to press so to Thee, 
To know Thee as the Mighty or the Wise.” 


68 
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This is an idea which he again expounds in “ Germinal” and ‘“ Companions.”’ 
“Germinal ’’ is objective, dramatic, the description of a spiritual crisis, and the 
verse is full of awe and mystery. Stanzas one, two, and seven reach an altitude 
of unique mystical intensity. ‘‘ Companions,” is overpowering in the simplicity 
of its self revelation. And yet one finds it difficult to accept “‘ The starry Child,” 
“ Breathing within a ruin 
The bitter fragrance of youth.” 


AE’s. fundamental mystical faith is splendidly expressed in ‘“ The Things 
Seen,”” when he cries that sorrow and tragedy are shadows: 
“Oh, beloved, it was not I, but the shadow who cried 
In bitterness, who stabbed. Oh, world, they were shadows too, 
Who bound their gods to the cross, and those who were crucified.” 


* * * * 


BERKELEY'S COMMONPLACE Book. Edited by G. A. Johnston. (Faber. 7s. 6d. 

This book is now, after a lapse of 225 years, first published in English in 
its correct form. It consists of Berkeley’s philosophical jottings while an under- 
graduate at Trinity College in the early years of the eighteenth century ; his 
preparation of the New Principle, which afterwards took the name of Idealism. 
The notes were not meant for any human eye but the writer’s, and their 
existence was only generally known when they were unearthed by the late 
Campbell Fraser in 1871, and published by him in his collceted edition of the 
philosopher’s works. Fraser, however, did not perceive that the manuscript 
book had been bound in the wrong order, as the researches of Lorenz, Dr. 
Johnston and others have shown ; and he also mis-edited a number of the entries. 
The matter engaged considerable attention on the continent ; and both in Italy 
and Germany, separate and correct editing of the CoMMoNPLACE Book have 
appeared in recent years. Now at long last a separate and correct edition of this 
very remarkable journal of a young philosopher—intimate account of the birth 
of so much of modern speculation—has been issued in English. 

The book comes from London ; the enterprise of Messrs. Faber should have 
been forestalled by an Irish publisher. It was in Dublin, as the COMMONPLACE 
Book shows, that the question of the non-existence of the external world (it was 
the external which Berkeley denied, rather than matter) was in modern times 
first seriously mooted. This journal which perhaps better reveals Berkeley's 
great personality than any other of his writings, contains incidentally many 
allusions to local things. He had formed a group in Trinity College to discuss 
his new principles ; and most of the names of the members are mentioned in the 
journal. Our early eighteenth century worthies, like Madden and Prior, to 
whom the present Royal Dublin Society, virtually owes its existence, like Robert 
Clayton who was a Dean Inge of the eighteenth century, like the patriotic 
first Lord Egmont, were all his collaborators. These were good men, but did they 
understand where Berkeley was going? Did he himself quite understand ? His 
intentions were excellent ; he believed in a “ God living and acting in the world. 
externality—‘‘ all the choir of Heaven and the furniture of the earth ’—what 
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is not “ mind, spirit, soul,” is an idea, but an idea of Divine not of human 
creation. Nevertheless, orthodoxy has rightly or wrongly come to regard the 
school emanating from the New Principle as a more dangerous influence than 
that of the materialistic deism which it was Berkeley’s object to destroy. 
The M. S. now reprinted is in the British Museum. J.M.H. 


* * * * 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 


RESTORATION VERSE 1660-1715. Chosen and edited by William Kerr. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net). 

THE STUFFED Ow. An Anthology of Bad Verse selected by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and Charles Lee. (Dent. 6s. net). 

This is a pretty garden that Mr. William Kerr so enthusiastically shows 
us round; not of course as importantly beautiful as that which contained the 
flowery citadels of Marvell, and the invisible choiring angels of Vaughan, but 
one in which there are many flowery by-ways and‘strangely shaped trees ; many 
homely and a few exotic blossoms, but none at all of the horrid imps and poisoned 
mandrakes to which the respectably Victorian authors of Histories of English 
Literature so often referred in their remarks on Restoration poetry. Rochester 
and Sedley were no doubt graceless fellows, who often wrote coarse verse, in not 
unnatural reaction to the prudery and repression of the Cromwellian régime. 
But it must not be forgotten that they were also men of scholarly culture and 
taste and did on occasion produce such immortal lines as Sedley’s 


“Love still has something of the sea 
From whence his Mother rose.” 


‘The typical grace and dignity of the period,” says Mr. Kerr, ‘‘ in literature 
and life, has something of seventeenth century nobility, together with something 
of eighteenth century urbanity.” It is also not improbable that the best of the 
poets here collected were influenced by those two contemporary men of genius, 
Wren and Purcell, and sought to combine in their verses the perfection of form of 
the one with the easy melodic grace of the other. Another influence suggested 
by the Editor is that of Dutch painting, whose genre subjects have much in common 
with such poems as those of Charles Cotton, the friend of Walton, and the fine 


“Nocturnal Reverie ’’ by the Countess of Winchilsea. This is one of the many 


attractive things included by women writers, who seemed to thrive at this period. 

There are many songs from contemporary plays, some of them by the Play- 
fords and Tom Durfey, who “ supplied entertainment for five monarchs,” and 
whose captivating ‘‘ Richmond Hill”’ is so well known to lovers of Purcell. It 
was heartening to find the whole of the Earl of Dorset’s “‘ To all you Ladies 
Now on Land ”’ with its “ dancing, sea-shining movement ” instead of the meagre 
few verses usually quoted or sung. 

A word of gratitude to Mr. Kerr for including some poems by that brilliant 
but neglected poet Thomas Parnell, of whom Goldsmith thought so highly. 
He is an Elizabethan born out of his period and his ‘‘ Anacreontic ”’ is reminiscent 
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of both Ronsard and Herrick. The theme is that of Cupid choosing the feathers 
for his arrows from various birds: 


“From the towering eagle’s plume 
The generous hearts accept their doom ; 
Shot by the peacock’s painted eye, 
The vain and airy lovers die ; 
For careful dames and frugal men 
The shafts are speckled by the hen ; 
The pies and parrots deck the darts, 
When prattling wins the panting hearts ; 
When from the voice the passions spring, 
The warbling finch affords a wing ; 
Together by the sparrow stung 
Down fall the wanton and the young ; 
And fledged by geese the weapons fly, 
When others love they know not why.” 


These poets could scarcely have had a more enthusiastic editor, and if his 
notes seem at times to be restively demanding expansion into essays, this curvet- 
ting makes them more stimulating to the reader than are such comments usually. 
Though perhaps not all his geese are swans, his appreciative enthusiasm is for 
the most part distinctly infectious. 

The “ Stuffed Owl” is a most entertaining affair. The editors are careful 
to explain that their anthology contains only “ good”’ Bad Verse, and not the 
illiterate nonsense that springs to one’s mind in considering the subject, and 
illustrate the subtle distinction thus :—‘‘ Bad bad verse is a strong but inexper- 
ienced female child doggedly attacking Debussy’s ‘“‘ Fétes ”’ in a remote provincial 
suburb, on a hire-payment pianoforte, from the Swiftsure Furnishing Stores. 
Good bad verse is Rummel or Lamond executing Warblings at Eve at Queen’s 
Hall on a Bechstein Concert Grand.” 

Originality is implicit in the underlying idea of this anthology, for by its very 
nature we find here none of the overdriven hacks of the ordinary collection, but 
enlivening and amusing verse much of which is by no means as bad as some 
of the so-called “‘ Pearls from the Poets ’’ or “‘ Blossoms from the Bards”! The 
secret. of the triumphal and unashamed badness of many of the poems here, the 
work of such accepted masters as Wordsworth, Byron, Crabbe and Tennyson, 
is their almost universal drop from the sublime to the bathetic, “that sudden 
slip and swoop and slither as down a well-buttered slide, from the peaks into the 
abyss.” The following, from Dryden’s ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis ” is a perfect example : 


“The Eternal heard, and from the heavenly quire 
Chose out the Cherub with the flaming sword, 
And bade him swiftly drive the approaching fire 
From where our naval magazines were stored.” 


A sense of humour seems to have been denied to these poets as a whole, or is it 
that they possessed a different one from ours, and would perhaps have their 
revenge of glorious mirth if asked to read a number of modern poems lauded by 
twentieth century critics. Literary standards change, though it is difficult to 
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imagine how anyone in any age could take either “ Excelsior” or “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship ’’ seriously. 

The ‘“‘ Hors D’Oeuvres”” are a welcome and very funny supplement to the 
second edition, and the reproductions from Max Beerbohm’s “ Poet’s Corner 
a most suitable adornment. ie 


* * * * 


THE GARDEN. By L. A.G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net. 


Many of Mr. Strong’s fellow-countrymen who have been interestedly watching 
his progress up the slopes of Parnassus, must have hoped, after reading some of 
his sketches and stories about Ireland, that he would one day devote a whole 
novel to this country. There were hints and glimpses of “ The Garden ”’ in such 
stories as ‘‘ Doyle’s Rock ” and ‘‘ The Cottage,” but his style has gained so much 
of sureness and grace since these earlier and more tentative sketches, that one 
must applaud the wisdom that waited until his sixth prose work before attempt- 
ing the autobiographical novel, that alluring-looking craft, in which so many less 
discreet authors make their first reckless literary voyage, and are too often wrecked. 


This story of a boy’s childhood and adolescence in Ireland glows with the 
clear magical light of childhood’s vision. These successive summer holidays were 
for Dermot Grey the summit of earthly bliss, and none of the details of his im- 
pressions and adventures, his “sensations and ideas’”’ during these rapturous 
periods, seem to have eluded the almost uncanny memory of their recorder. As 
Walter Pater evoked the past with his exquisite description of a red hawthorn 
seen through a child’s eyes, and Proust by the taste of a madeleine dipped in tea, 
so Mr. Strong effects his miracle with a description of the delicious unfamiliar 
sensation of eating an egg with a bone spoon. 

The atmosphere and inhabitants of the two houses, that of the Grandparents 
at Sandycove, and of Uncle Ben’s at Sorrento become as vitally real to the reader 
as if he had himself lived in them. Grandfather, with his endearing prejudices 
and courtly manners of the ‘ sixties, in his sitting-room with the cuckoo clock 
and the lamp and characteristic books like “ Charles O'Malley ;’ and ‘‘ Comic 
Offerings’ ; Bessie, the absolute type of old Irish servant, with her two rosaries, 
one for week-days and one for Sundays, the latter with a magnified view of St. 
Peter’s in its Cross; her all-purposes kitchen knife called ‘“‘ Stumpy ” and her 
constant admonition to the small boy to keep clear of ‘‘ her wicked elba,” and 
Paddy-Monkey whose history is a novel in itself. The death of this engaging and 
most individual creature is unbearably pathetic ; a real tragedy whose poignancy 
lies in its being seen through the heart and eyes of a sensitive child. 

Those who know “ The Jealous Ghost’ and “‘ At Glenan Cross ”’ will not 
need to be reminded of their author’s gift for capturing the atmosphere, the very 
soul of a place by some strange and fortunate marriage of observation and a 
poet’s imaginative gift of description. In those he gave us the Hebrides in their 
enchanted loveliness, and in this he has immortalised the country round Dublin. 
The view of the Wicklow mountains from Sorrento for example cries out to poets 
to be praised ; those who have known it in childhood may travel east or west 
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and never find its like ; even if they reach the blue curving bays of the Mediter- 
_Tanean will see them as no more breath-takingly beautiful. 


“The pure line, the nobility, the ease and grace of that long curving 
prospect has never been captured in paint or words. It is one of those which, 
once seen, remain forever in the imagination: yet, since no effort of the 
memory can summon up the whole, but is reduced to a loving enumeration, 
at each return the view sweeps away, with one perfect gesture of its long 
curved arm, the piecemeal sketches of memory, and once more confronts 
the spirit with a panorama beyond its compass to build.”’ 


The description of Merrion Sands at dusk on p. 146 is another fine piece of 
word painting, and lingers in the memory like a Monet or a Sisley. With Mr. 
Strong as with the best of the Impressionists the picture is never mere observation 
but seems transfigured by an inner spiritual perception. Nor is the author’s 
descriptive talent limited to landscape ; the story of the capture of the big conger- 
eel is as thrilling to read as to have experienced, and as for the Forty Foot swimm- 
ing gala, it is a truly breathless moment when Dillon wins the big race against 
literally fearful odds. To those who spent their childhood in Dublin or around it 
in the early years of this century, this book must have a particular appeal, evoking 
as it does memories of such haunts of youthful glamour as the Dublin Exhibition 
of 1909, Kingstown Pavilion when it was still “‘ Variety,” and those romantic 
Saturday evening Bands at Sorrento. I liked the chapter about the Circus at 
Dalkey one of the best in the book. The wistful refrain of Paddy Kennedy’s song— 

“ So——play up the music 
And I will show yez all 
The way we used to sing and dance 
Down in Donegal,’ 


is full of soft regret for past joys and seems to crystallise the whole feeling of 
“ The Garden,” with its vivid reconstruction of a period now gone for ever. 

The end is not so successful as the rest, possibly because the author felt that 
the story ought to be rounded off, whereas its very nature makes it as continuous 
as any ‘‘ Recherche du Temps perdu ”’ must inevitably be, but as a whole the book 
is pure enchantment and takes its place beside the finest things hitherto written 
about Ireland. M.S. P. 

* * * * 
Topir TRANSPLANTED. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

In her preface to ‘‘ Tobit Transplanted’ Miss Benson suggests that “ the 
reader should keep one eye on the Apocrypha which is printed at the end of the 
book. By doing this one has the feeling of looking at an empty embroidery 
frame into which Miss Benson skilfully works an enchanting and highly coloured 
pattern, The story is mainly concerned with young Seryozha’s journey to Seoul, 
accompanied by his dog and Mr. Wilfred Chew, and his subsequent adventures 
which culminate in his returning home with a bride. The whole expedition is 
described with such vividness and humour that one realises the author is a true 
traveller to whom the perils and discomforts of a journey matter not at all, but 
only the supreme excitement and beauty of adventure with its strange sights, 
sounds and smells. Perhaps the most engrossing incident is Seryozha’s plunge 
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into the river ostensibly to cool himself but in reality to rescue his dog from the 
sandbank. Seryozha has none of the usual sentimental emotions about animals, 
but he has a strong conscience about them which will not permit him to see them 
suffer if he can prevent it. He is glad to see his dog living its own independent 
life, but although its panting “‘ was to him what the ticking of a clock is to another 
man, he did not notice it when it was there but felt uneasy without it,”” so when 
he realises that his dog is marooned on the sandbank he feels he must do some- 
thing about it. Mr Chew’s nervousness and embarrassment throughout this 
incident, which is so sadly opposed to the teaching of ‘‘ Reverend Mr. Fawcett ”’ 
are almost harrowing in their intensity. 

Seryozha’s meeting with Tatiana and his subsequent marriage has all the 
atmosphere of a fairy tale where the Princess fails to find a suitor because each 
one of them wants to break through the barrier of ice which surrounds her heart 
and make her human. So it was with Tatiana until she encounters Seryozha, 
and she finds his inhumanity matches her fairy-like unhumanity so that she can 
be herself and ‘‘ walk on the earth in my natural way, as a sparrow is allowed to 
fly in the air.” 

Of the other characters in the book Seryozha’s mother, Anna, stands out 
for her charm and desire to live intensely every moment of her life. Her sudden 
changes of mood, her capacity for feeling misery or happiness, her love for her son 
and her all-enduring courage all combine to create a figure of Eternal Russia. 

Miss Benson’s whole story is coloured by a poet’s lyrical imagination which 
is perhaps most apparent in the descriptions of the country. G. C 


* * * * 


VEGETABLE COOKERY. By Elizabeth Lucas, Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net. 


Those who are familiar with Mrs. Lucas’ earlier ‘ French Cookery Book ” 
will not need to be reminded of the enthusiasm, the cosmopolitan good-sense, 
and above all the imagination which combined to make it so invaluable a possession 
to those for whom cookery is a creative art. The present work is far more than a 
mere cookery book ; note by the way that it is called Vegetable Cookery and not 
Vegetarian Cookery, for the author is no faddist, and the vitamin-fans are to her 
anathema ; but the publisher does not exaggerate when he states on the jacket 
that “ There is not a single aspect of vegetables omitted.’”’ In the central and most 
important section of the book she deals with all the common and the rare veget- 
ables, the known and unknown (including the Yam, the Skirret and Good King ~ 
Henry), giving first their Botanical derivations and titles in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, their histories and methods of cultivation, and their various 
curative properties ; and then recipes for their preparation, some of her own, 
some ransacked from antique English cookery books, and others from French, 
Spanish, Polish and even Scotch cooks. 

A great deal of odd and fascinating erudition is included. She has plundered 
the Herbals of Nicholas Culpeper and Gerard, and old Botany books like “‘ Richard 
Folkard’s Plant Lore” 1884, from which she culls such entertaining stuff as the 
significance of vegetables and herbs seen in dreams. Dreamers should beware of 
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both Turnips and Parseley, for to dream of the former means “ fruitless toil ” and 
the latter “ portends that you will be crossed in love.” 

In a more utilitarian vein the chapter on vegetable soups is particularly good. 
Would that all those country inns whose standard soup (be it called Mulligatawny 
or worse) is a uniform brownish-grey, tasteless liquid, could be made to learn 
it by heart. The stock-fetish dies hard in the British Isles, yet any French cook 
(or Irish after reading Mrs. Lucas) could for a few pence produce, with no other 
materials but spring vegetables, butter, milk and herbs, delicate vegetable purées, 
which for vernal freshness of flavour, and stimulating tonic qualities, cannot be 
surpassed. Not every cook has the advantage of a kitchen-garden, but to those that 
possess one, after reading this book, it must beome a place teeming with vegetable 
adventure, not to mention the exciting literary, as well as sensory aroma, attached 
to the cultivation of herbs. Take mint, that commonest of pot-herbs, among 
others it possesses the property of keeping milk from curdling, and according to 
both John Evelyn and Nicholas Culpeper “‘ is friendly to the Weak Stomach and 
powerful against all Nervous Crudities’’; and, as country dwellers well know, 
Herb teas are efficacious for many ills. Their very names are like a poem ; Basil, 
Coriander, Bay, Rosemary, Sweet Cis and Clary ; and for every one that is grown 
in the average garden we might grow four with advantage. 

There is also an excellent section on salads and salad-making, though some 
of the Elizabethan and Stuart recipes, not to mention that of Cato, might not 
appeal to a modern palate. The following one of John Nott, Cook to the Duke of 
Bolton in 1723, begins like-a lyric “‘ Take cowslip buds, violet-flowers and leaves ; 
young lettuce, Alexander buds, Strawberry leaves, etc.” 

If the reviewer fascinated, has stressed unduly the scholarly and antiqua- 
rian atmosphere of the book, let no one think that this in any way detracts from its 
highly utilitarian aspect. Mrs. Lucas has only one fault, she is too absorbing, 
and I have no doubt that those cooks who are lucky enough to own her book will 
one and all be found seated on the kitchen table or hiding in the housemaid’s 
cupboard, immersed in it when they ought to be cooking the dinner. M. G. 


THE CATHOLIC ENcycLopzpIc DicTIONARY. Cassell & Co., Ltd. London. 25s. 
nett. 


This handsome volume contains 576 pages packed with information con- 
cerning Catholicism. It is a marvel how so much precise and authoritative 
matter can be compressed into such a limited space. It is quite up-to-date, 
and includes Evolution, Psychoanalysis, and Christian Science. The paragraph 
on Apostolic Nuncio mentions Ireland in the list of countries in which a nuncia- 
ture exists. To be accurate it should have said the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann). But this is a pardonable slip. In the article Mass it tells us that 
this word has been “ naturalized in most European languages . . . but not in 
the Celtic tongues.” The Irish, it states, is an aifreann, meaning “ The Offering. 
The archdiocese of Dublin is suitably noticed, and St. Patrick is described as a 
saint with “a strong savour of the fiery and ruthless zeal of Israel.” But these 
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are minor points. In all major matters this Dictionary provides information 
that is scholarly and clearly conveyed. It is illustrated with a series of portraits 
including the Pope and Cardinal Bourne, and an Appendix contains an extensive 
bibliography of books in English dealing with the various aspects of the Catholic 
Church. 


Ld we * * 


ScENES AND.PortrRAITS. By Frederic Manning. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.). 


This book, Scenes and Portraits, was first published about twenty years ago 
and is now revised and republished since its author has become better known 
as the “‘ Private ’’ who wrote Her Privates We which is one of the best war books 
written. 

Scenes and Portraits should be regarded as one of the lovely and thoughtful 
pieces of modern literature. His beautiful prose is satisfying throughout and the 
portraits, with the exception of the one of God (if it could be called either a por- 
trait or a scene) are finely dramatic. The book is divided into chapters which 
portray people famous in world history but he begins before history and he closes 
beyond it, and it is in the beginning and the end that he is least persuasive. He 
begins with a ‘‘ King of Uruk ”’ who with his court and followers meet Adam and 
Eve in Eden and he ends with a monologue addressed by God to Satan but which 
reads more like the author’s own thesis and Apologia Det. 

The other imaginary conversations are made between Leo XIII and Renan 
in a Paradise of the Disillusioned ; (the talk allotted to that great Pope is more 
clever than convincing), between Cromwell and Machiavelli delightfully portrayed 
by means of a letter from Cromwell to a friend which proves that Mr. Manning 
has the genius of a dramatist ; between Saint Paul and a wealthy Roman as 
related by the Roman to his dilettante friends ; between Socrates and Protagoras 
and others at the house of Euripides. 

All the dialogues are preoccupied with matters of the spirit and they are 
concerned with fundamentals. Probably on that account the author is so often 
a master making beauty. He can present his characters with the skill of a great 
producer and the intuition of a poet-dramatist. Thus he deals with Cromwell, 
Socrates and others, but the Jesters of the Lord portraying Saint Francis is the 
most beautiful in the book. I would like more scenes like that drawn up by 
Frederic Manning, carefully, from the bottomless well of his spiritual thought. 


ie lel 
* * * * ik. 


SONGS AND SLANG OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER; I914-1918. Edited by John 
Brophy and Eric Partridge. (London : Eric Partridge, Limited. 7s. 6d. net). 


In this, second, edition of the anthology of songs sung and terms expressed 
by the men of the British (Imperial) fighting forces, the editors have included 
a number of items omitted from the first edition, and in preparing the subject 
matter they have not erred in the direction of pedantry. The work is not a 
mere volume of rude rhyrhes collected to amuse,—although it will serve to interest 
those who hold personal reminiscences of life on active service, and are best 
qualified to understand the psychology of homeless men of an itinerant community 
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continually altering within itself under the incidence of death and disability— 
but it isintended to be a record and an analysis of the crude and sometimes 
‘humorous lines invented and parodied by man to counter the mental stress 
of war conditions: as such it will be valuable to the writer and the historian. 

The Glossary is exhaustive, and may be included amongst those instructive 
and interesting compilations catalogued as dictionaries of the vulgar tongue. 
It embraces the official and technical terms which were adapted to the soldiers’ 
vocabulary, and those expressions which are classed as strictly slang or argot. 
In tracing the derivatives in the latter section, the editors have been more 
successful than in finding the origins of the verses—most of which doubtless 
evolved from the folk-lore of the “agricultural” counties, and, parodied again and 
again, have well nigh lost their original applications and now appear bowdlerized. 

Those essentially lewd have been suppressed. 

The editors, in their Introduction, regret that the only songs surviving 
from the South African War are of the concert room and the music-hall ; yet, 
many of those here included were sung on the Veldt—and, probably, in many 
campaigns before that. It may be that soldiers’ old songs, like the old soldiers 
themselves, “ never die—they simply fade away.” 

* a * * 


MAGAZINES. 


“LIFE AND LETTERS.’ May, 1931. Monthly, 1s. 10 Gt. Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London. 

“ THE CRITERION.” April, 1931. Quarterly. 7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber, 
24 Russel Square, London. 

Most of ‘‘ Life and Letters ’’ is occupied with a study of Berlioz in his earlier 
phase, by Mr. J. A. H. Ogdon. It is an unusually fine essay, scholarly, illumina- 
tive, and profound. Mr. Hilaire Belloc on “ The Historian,” in comparison, 
seems superficial. ‘‘ The Royal Palace Hotel’’ by Marcus Cheke, is a fantasy 
in which magicians and motor-cars intermingle. It is delightful reading. 

“‘ The Criterion ”’ is full of weight. And yet it is indispensable to anyone 
wishing to keep abreast of present-day intellectual tendencies. An address by 
Mr. Thomas Mann, the German novelist, is translated by Mr. H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
It deals with the psychology of recent German political movements and is of 
great interest. Mr. W. J. Lawrence, an Irish authority on Shakespeare, writes 
on ‘‘ The secret of the bad quartos.” Other contributors are Mr. I. A. Richards, 
Mr. Louis Zukovsky, and Mr. J. S. Barnes. The poets represented are Mr. 
Edwin Muir and Mr. T. O. Beachcroft. The reviews alone would make this 
publication more than value for the price. 

* * * * 


EcHANGES: Numéro 3. (Paris). 

The third number of Echanges sustains the reputation for cosmopolitan 
good sense, that the first two have so swiftly established. A general tone of 
balanced cordiality in this magazine admirably fulfils the promise of the 
title. There is nothing controversial about this assemblage of divers nationa- 
lities. It is a Parisian salon, not a Versailles peace conference. Tradition and 
experiment are here accorded an equal welcome, and in this urbane atmosphere 
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we feel tradition growing positively expansive, and experiment comparatively 
tolerant. ; 8 
Modernist poetry is illumined for us by three essays: “ Modernist Poets 
by Edith Sitwell; ‘‘Le Contrepoint Poétique de Gertrude Stein” by Marcel 
Brion; and “ Cantos de Ezra Pound” by Louis Zukorsky. Jean Cassou con- 
tributes a short story, that wears without embarrassment some of the emotional 
colour associated with an earlier period. Meeting with Norman Douglas in 
this company we once more feel him to be more inherently Latin than the Latins 
themselves. There is a short diagnosis of one of the complaints of our modern 
civilization by Bertrand Russell. Two notable features. of the number are 
Thomas Hardy’s poem “In Tenebris’’ and the profound and comprehensive 
article of Thomas Mann on André Gide. 


* * * % 


BOOKS. RECEIVED 
THE PLAys oF BERNARD SHAW. Complete Edition. Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 
GARNERED LEAveEs. By Sir J. G. Frazer. Macmillan. 21s. net. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Noel Davey. 
Faber & Faber. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE BookK-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY. No. 11. March-May, 1931. 3s. net. 
Cassell. 


SAND AND BLUE Moss. By Edward Charles. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
THE PractTicAL Doc Book. By Edward C. Ash. Simpkin Marshall. is. - 


THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN EpucaTION. By W. J. McAllister. Constable. 
30S. 


BuLwer. A Panorama. By Michael Sadlier. Constable. 16s. net. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WAVERLY NovELs. By Greville Worthington. Con- 
stable. 24s. net. 


PARNELL VINDICATED. By Henry Harrison. Constable. 17s. 
In DEFENCE OF SENSUALITY. By J. C. Powys. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH. By his'son, Major The Hon. 
Gerald French, D.S.O. Cassell. 15s. 


LIFE Dae OF ROGER CASEMENT. By Dennis Gwynn. Jonathan Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


THE SISTERS OF PRAGUE. By Joseph Gregor. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Opus 7. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto & Windus. 2s. 


brea 3 AN INFANTRY OFFICER. By Siegfried Sassoon. Faber & Faber. 

7s. 6d. . 

SYNGE AND ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE. By Daniel Corkery. Cork University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


